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LONG AGO. 





BY J. C, 

I saw her once, once only, long ago 

Yet now she often comes to me by night 

Known by the hair, so silken-soft and bright, 

That veils warm cheeks where crimson roses throw 
A tender flush o'er pallid lily-snow, 

She speaks not; only her golden head is light 
Above my heart, that throbs with wild delight— 
Dreaming she takes the love she cannot know. 


Dear distant love, doth some sweet spirit-voice 
Breathe in thine ear, when slumber is most deep, 
All I were fain to tell if we should meet? 

And dost thou come, because the word is sweet, 
By shadowy paths we tread not save in sleep, 

To bid me trust the future, and rejoice? 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS STILL,” 











‘PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’” ‘‘a 


WOMAN'S SIN,”’ BTC. ; 





CHAPTER XXII. 
HAT passed in the cabin of the ““Rose 
W of Devon”’ between the two women, 
Mra. Day never told, not even to 
her husband. 

In the morning, when the “Rose of 
Devon” was sailing along the coast, she 
went to the captain and requested that she 
and her husband might be taken as near 
Appletord as possible, that they might get | 
back in their boat. 

“My cousin will remain on board, Oap- 
tain Daniel,’ she said. “She will go with 
you across the Channel, and land at the 
first French port.”’ 

Captain Daniel whistled. 

“You settle things easily, Mra. Day,” he 
said, with a half smile; ‘how do you know 
I’) take her?” 

“You'll take her for my sake and your 
own,” said Mrs, Day quietly. ‘For mine, 
because we are old friends, for yours be- 
cause if she landed in England there’d be 
questions asked about the ‘Rose of Devon’ 
that might be awkward to answer.” 

“And how am I to know that I can trust 
her?’’ he said. 

“Because she has to trust you,” said 
Mra. Day. “Captain Daniel, my cousin 
has just come through a great trouble, and 
she’s as anxious as you are that no one 
should know she was ever aboard the 
‘Rose.’ If you don’t mention it when you 
get back to England, she won’t, wherever 
she is, You needn’t require any oath; she 
is one whose word is as good as her bond; 
she’s a lady, and different to me. Just 
land her at the first place on the other side 
you touch, and say nothing. She’ll pay 
for ber passage——”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Day,” said the cap- 
tain, “1 don’t want the poor woman’s 
money, and she’s welcome tothe run. As 
to keeping quiet, well, I think we can do 
that as well as she can; and if she will say 
nothing about the ‘Rose,’ the ‘Rose’ will 
say nothing about her. We know how to 
keep a secret, I think! If she’s got in trou- 
ble and wants to show a clean pair of heels, 
well, 1 reckon we’ve been in the same 
plight, and may be, shall be again. Any- 
way, whether or no, Oaptain Daniel isn’t 
the man to turn his back on a woman in 
distress !’’ 

Mrs. Day gave him her hand with a sim- 
ple dignity that would have shamed the 





first lady of the land. 


Tne “‘Rose’’ beat about, and in another 
hour or two Mrs. Day and her busband got 
into their Deat, and Margaret was left on 


the “Rose of Devon,”’ which, spreading ali 
sail, wae cleaving its way to the French | 
coast. 


For two days she kept to her cabin. 
There was a young lad on board, the cap- 
tain’s boy—a little mite of a fellow—and 
be waited upon her, carrying all sorts of 
delicacies trom the cook’s galley to her 
cabin; but Margaret, though she thanked 
him in a voice which made the lad’s heart 
leap and brought the color to his face, 
could touch nothing but a little dry bread 
and tea, though she tried hard for the boy’s 
sake. 

The rough-looking skipper, with the tru- 
est delicacy, left her to herself, merely 
sending his compliments about twice a 
day, and a request to be informed if there 
was anything he could do for her. 

On the third day, she found courage to 
goon deck. The sailors looked at her curi- 
ously at first, but something in her beauti- 
ful, wan face appealed to their rough na- 
tures, and touching their caps, they went 
on with their work. 

leaned against the bulwarks 
and looked out at the sea. She was a good 
sallor, and the vast expanse of cloudless 
biue above and the rolling water beneath 
her brought something of peace to her tor- 
tured heart. 

Presently Oaptain Daniel came up with | 
a deck chairin his band ands thick rug 
over his arm, With a little bow, he put 
the chair right for her and spread the rug 
over it, 

Glad to see you on deck, miss,’’ he said 
shyly. “The air’s rather chilly; I’ll get 
you another rug: there’s plenty of them 
aboard.’’ 


Margaret thanked him, and her voice 
sounded weak and hollow. 

“I am afraid I ought not to be here at 
all,’’ she said coloring; ‘‘you are very kind 
to let me stay. It will not be for long— 
you will land me sonn, wili you not?’’ 

Captain Daniel took off his hat. 

“You shall stay as long as you please, 
mise, and the longer you stay the better 
the ‘Rose of Devon’ will like it.” 

He had not meant to be so gracious, but 
Margaret’s pale tace, with its winning 
beauty, had its effect upon him, as it had 
upon the men. 

“All we ask you to do, miss, is to make 
yourself as comfortable as pomible. The 
‘Rose’ is not a ladies’ ship, but me and 
my men wili do our best to make it one.”’ 

The tears came to Margaret’s eyes, and | 
her lips trembled. A very little kindness 
had power to move her just then, 

“] am very grateful,’’ she said, in a low 
voice; ‘*but I will not stay after we reach a 
French port. Mrs. Day has told you-—”’ 

She stopped, aud the captain took it up. 

“Mra, Day has told me nothing more 
than that you are in trouble, miss, and I 
reckon that’s enough. There’s no need for 
you to say anything! Me and my ship 
and my men are at your service, and if 
there’s one place more than another you'd 
like to land at, say the word, and there the 
‘Rose’ goes, fair wind or foul !”’ 

Then, without waiting for any response, 
he touched his hat and went aft. 

As he had spoken, so Captain Daniel 
acted. 

The boy was ordered to make the cabin 
as comfortable as possible. An awning 
was rigged up on deck to provide shelter 
tor her, and the cook taxed his inventive 
faculties to the utmost in the concoction of 
dishes which he deemed suitable to an in- 
valid lady. The rough sailors lowered 
their voices as they went about their work, 
and even put out their pipes when she 





came on deck. 
Their kindness, and the beauty of the sea | 
and sky, did more towards Margaret's re- 
covery than fifty doctors could have ef 
jected, and by the time the “‘Hose’”’ had 
sighted the French coast her face had lost 
something of its wanness, and a faint color | 
had tound its way to her cheeks, 


She spent most of her time sitting on 
deck looking out to sea, trying to piece to- 
gether the broken fragments of her shat- 
tered life. 

For the future she had no plans, and 
could form none. Of what use or value 
could her life be to her when the man she 
had loved and trusted had broken her 
heart and left her desolate and utterly 
hopeless ? 

But as they neared Brest on the Brittany 
coast, she felt she must come to some de- 
cision. She was alive, alas! and the future 
lay before her; something had to be done 
with it. 

Margaret, broken hearted and weighed 
down by sorrow as she was, was still the 
same Margaret, strong of purpose and seif- 
reliant. Love she had done with for ever, 
happiness had passed beyond her reach, 
but her art still remained to her—the mis- 
tress whom those who serve find faithful 
to the end! 

As the “Rose’’ sailed into the harbor, 
Captain Daniel came up to Margaret. 

‘““We’re nearing port, miss,’’ he aaid, “but 
it don’t follow that you and the ‘Rose’ 
need part company. Brest/s a poor place 
for a lady to be tarnedvutin. Lf so be as 
you care to go on with us, why I'll pick 
up a few thingsin port here to make the 
cabin more fit tor you. I’m thinking, 1f 
you'll forgive me, miss, that the sea is 
doing you good, and that if you’d come on 
with the ‘Rose’ as far as Leghorn in Italy 


” 


‘s face flushed faintly, and a 
light, the first that had shone there for 
many « day, glowed in her eyes. The cap- 
tain saw it pressed his point. 

“Italy’s the place, mias!” ne said per- 
suasively. ‘‘At Leghorn you’d be near 
Florence and Rome, and all the grand 
sighte! But here, Brest, it’s only a ‘one 
hoss’ place.” 

Margaret hesitated. The prospect of 
going to Italy contained as much pleasant- 
ness a8 any prospect could for her. 

“Are you sure that I should not be in 
the way?’’ she said gently, ‘‘You are ali 
so kind and make such sacrifices for me 
that——’’ 

“Don’t say another word, Miss Leslie,” 
said Captain Daniel; for ‘‘Leslie’”’ was the 
pame Mrs, Day had given to her. “Me 
and my crew will be proud to have you 
with us!” 

' Margaret went ashore at Brest for a few 
hours and got some articles of dress, and 
the “Rose,’”’ staying no longer than was 
necessary to obtain provisions, set sail for 
Leghorn. 

The weather was fine and the wind fa- 
vorable, and in due course the ‘‘Kose’’ 
reached the Italian port. 

Margaret’s parting with Captain Daniel 
was characteristic of them both. When she 
oftered to pay for her passage, the captain 
refused, at first politely, and then almost 
roughly and sternly. 

“Why, Miss Leslie, sakes alive!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’d rather see the ‘Kose’ at the 
bottom of the sea than me or my men 
should take a shilling piece from you; and 
all I say is, if you want to pleasure us, why, 
when you’re tired of Italy and I —talians, 
why, drop a line to Captain Daniel of Fal- 
mouth, and the ‘Rose’ shall come and take 
you away, and be proud to do it.” 

Margaret could scarcely speak, but she 
managed to get out a few words of thanks, 
and the captain, almost crushing ber hand 
now very thin and white !—turned to go, 
but he stopped at the last moment to add 
word. 


‘And, Mies Leslie be afeared 
f me and my men a-cackiing There’s not 
@ man as can’t keep bis wi unsel, an 
there’s nota man as wouidn’'t rather be 
strung up at tae yardarm than sdmit that | 
’ he’d ever set eyes on you! No, mise, so 





‘don! But I learn it trom Ferdy! 





far as the ‘Rose’ to exsnnnet, yotr where- 
abouts is as safe as if we didn’t know.” 

Then he went, and Margaret was, in- 
deed, left alone in the world without a 
triend ! 

Captain Daniel had engaged a room for 
her at the hotel, but to Margaret, whose 
wounded heart ached for quiet and soli- 
tude, the busy seaport seemed noisy and 
intrusive, and the next day she started for 
Fiorence, 

Fortunately she had some money with 
her, not a large sum, but the captain's hos- 
pitality had left it intact, and Mra, Day 
hed promised to send on the notes which 
Margaret had left behind directly Margaret 
sent her an address, 

For the present, for a few months at any 
rate, she was secure from the dread attacks 
of that most malignant of foes—poverty. 
And she had her art; and she was in Flor- 
ence, the Florence of painters and poets, 
the Flower City of the old world! 

The captain, who seemed as well ac- 
quainted with inland places ds he was with 
the seaboard, recommended her toa quiet 
lite hotel, overlooking the best view in 
florence, and there, in « little room near 
the sky, Margaret found the solitude and 
quiet which she so much needed. 

It was a very small hotel, more of a 
boarding-house than a hotel indeed, and, 
besides herself there were very few visi- 
tors, whom Margaret did not méet, as she 
took her meais in her own room. 

One morning, the third alter her arrival, 
she roused herself sufficiently to go into 
the town and purchase some painting ma- 
terials, and, carrying them to a quiet spot 
commanding a view of the Arno and the 
wooded slopes above it, began to paint. 

At first her hand trembied and her eyes 
were dim, for at every stroke of ber brush 
the past came crowding back upon her, 
and she could almost fancy that Blair was 
lying by her side, and that she could hear 
his loving voice and bright laugh; but 
after a time she gained strength, and was 
gradualiy losing herself in her work—the 
work which alone could bring ber “sur- 
cease from sorrow’’—when she heard voices 
near her, and looking up saw a young girl 
coming quickly along the path. 

She was a beautiful girl of about seven- 
teen, with the frank, open face of sorrow- 
leas childhood, and the springy step of 
youth and health. The day was hot and 
she had taken off her hat which was swing- 
ing in her hand. Margaret had seen her 
betore she had noticed Margaret, sitting al- 
most hidden bebind a bush, and she came 
on, singing merrily and swinging her 
straw hat to the tune. 

Suddenly she caught sight of Margaret, 
and she and the song stopped abruptly. 

1 was almost impossible for her to pass 
so close without saying something in the 
way of greeting, and #0 she made a little 
bow, and said rather shyly: 

“I’m atraid I startled you. I didn’t know 
anybody was near or 1 shouldn’t have 
made such a noise.” 

“I only heard you singing,” said Marga 
ret 

The words and the gentle tone, together 
with the beautiful face with its sad expres- 
sion, seemed to fascinate the girl, and she 
drew nearer, saying timidly: 

“But I was making a tremendous noise! 
You are painting?’ 

‘You,’ answered Margaret with a sigh, 
“] am tryiug to do so.”’ 

“What a lovely spot you bave chosen !’’ 
said the girl, looking round. ‘May I see 


what you have done? Iam so fond of art 
nyseif, but’”—and she madéa tLLi6 grin 
Cael il am &@ BHocKing Sticx 

| Then she « ored r isly, @ aughe 
with pretty embarrassment. 


“That's slang, I know I beg your par 
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how stupid of me! Of course you don’t 
know who Ferdy is: he is my brother.” 

By this time she had looked at the can- 
ae 

“Why!” she exclaimed, ‘that is beaati- 
ful! You are an artist!’ 

“A poor one,”’ said Margaret, smiling in 
spite of herself at the girl’s enthusiasm. 

“Ob, no; you are « real artist!’ she said. 
“1 know the real from the sham; because 
we have so many of the latter staying in 
Florence, Poor Filorenes! They make 
daubs of ber all the year round, and send 
them about the world as true pictures, 
while they are only livela But yours will 
be a beautiful picture! How splendidly 
you beve got those trees, and that bit of 
cloud, Oh!” and she sighed, “I would 
give ten years of my life if 1 could ever 
peintdike that!’’ 

“That would be rather a heavy price if 
your life shouid be as happy all through as 
it is now,’’ said Margaret, in her sweet, 
gentile fashion. 

The girl looked at her and pondered for 
a moment, then she flung herself on the 
grass beside Margaret and said: 

“Do you know, you reminded me of 
mamma just then, That is just how she 
speaks when she wants to soold me for my 
extravagances, Of course | wouldn’t give 
ten years—or one year—of my life for any- 
thing; who would?’’ 

Margaret sighed, How gladly would she 
have given all the remainder of ber life to 
be able to wipe out the past—never to have 
eee Blair, or to have known those few short 
weeks of happiness, 

“It all dependa,”’ said Margaret gravely. 
‘Some people's lives are not so happy that 
they could not well spare a few years from 
them.’’ 

The girl glanced at Margaret’s pale face, 
and then at her black dreas, and remained 
allent for a moment or two; then she said 
timidlys 

“Do I interrupt you, sitting here? I will 
go at once if I am a nujsance.” 

“No, no,” said Margeret quickly, and 
with a wistful smile. “You do not inter- 
rupt me; pray stay!” 

“] like to see you paint,” said the girl, 
after a pause. “Somehow you remind me 
so much of wamma, though, of course, you 
are so much younger! I wish you knew 
mamma! Are you staying in Florence?’’ 

“You,” sald Margaret; “lam staying at 
the hotel there,’’ and she pointed with her 
brush. 

“Really! Then you must be——” ex. 
claimed the girl quickly, but checking her. 
self abruptly, and coloring with annoy- 
ance. 

“I must be—what?”’ said Margaret, smil- 
ing at her embarrassment. ‘‘What were 
you going to say?”’ 

“I was going to make one of my foolish 
speeches; and I’d better say it now I have 
gone so far, and get you to forgive me, I 
was going to say that you must be the 
young lady who lives so quietly at the 
hotel that they call her the ‘Mysterious 
Lady.’ ” 

Margaret smiled gently. 

“Do they call me so?” she said, then she 
sighed, and weni on with her work. 

The girl sat and watched her for a mo- 
ment, then she said: 

*“] had better go now, | have offended 
you,” and she halt rose. 

Margaret put out her white hand, and 
laid it on her arm with a gentie pressure, 

“Do not,” she said. “You have not of- 
fended me. And pow will you tell me 
something about yourself?’’ 

She asked the question, not that she was 
atall curious, though the girl interested 
her, but to put her more at her ease, 

“With all the heart in the world,” was 
the instant reply. “Do you see that villa 
there—that one with the turrets? That is 
ours; mamma and Ferdinand, my brotber, 
live there. It is called the Villa Capri; 
and, do you know, there are some beauti- 
tul views from it. If I were sure you 
wouldn’t be offended, I would ask you to 
come and pay us a visit, and see if you 
could not make a picture of the river run- 
ning below the wooda. Oh, ! would like 
that!”’ 

Something in the girl’s voice attracted 
Margaret’s attention. 

“Are you Italian?” she said. 

“Half and half,”’ was the reply, with a 
laugh. “My father was Italian, my mother 
is English. I call myself all Engiish— 
please do not forget that!’”’ she added, with 
all an English girl’s frankness, “We say 
my brother represents the Italian side of 
the family. I should like you to know 
him. He is out riding this morning——”’ 

Almost as she spoke a voice rang out 
clear and musical above the treos: 

“Florence! Florence!’’ 

rhe girl laughed and sprang to her feet, 
them ahe sank down again as quickly. 


“It is Ferdy!” sbecried. “Let him find 
me if he can!"’ and in a talsetto voice that 
rang quaintly through the hills, she called, 
“Ferdy! Ferdy!”’ 

Margaret heard the dull beat Of a borse’s 
hoofs as the rider rode this way and that, 
misled by the echo, then, as if tired of the 
sport, the girl sprang to her feet and called 
with a fall round tone, and Margaret saw 
a handsome young fellow ride peil-mell at 
them. y 

“Oh, take care, take care, Ferdy!’’ cried 
the girl. 

But the warning came too late; the borse 
struck the leg of the easel with its fore hoof, 
and over went the whole apparatus, paint 
box, brushes, and the rest, leaving Marga- 
ret sitting smiling amidst the ruina 

The girl uttered a cry of dismay, and the 
young tellow, almost before he had pulled 
the horse in, flung himself from the saddle 
and stood bare-headed and penitent before 
Margaret, 

“Oh, Ferdy, Ferdy, how could you be so 
reckless?’’ exclaimed the girl. 

He put up his hand as if to silence her; 
then, as he wenton his knees to recover 
the scattered implements, be said: 

“Signorina, I am overwhelmed with 
shame! Believe me, I did not suspect that 
anyone was here beside this madoap aister 
of mine! Pardon me, I pray you! Have I 
frightened you? I shall never forgive my- 
self! is that right?’ and he put the easel 
in its place with the greatest and most anx- 
10us care, 

‘Thank you, yes,’’ said Margaret. “No 
barm has been done. You did not see me; 
that bush hid me. Please do not mind; it 
does not in the least signify!’ 

“Oh, but,’’ he said, arranging the palette 
and paints with the nicest carefulnens, ‘it 
signifies so much that I shall not sleep in 
peace unless you will forgive me!’’ 

It was an Italian speech, but it was 
spoken with an air of sincerity that was 
singularly English, and the speaker's eyes 
were fixed earnestly and pleadingly upon 
Margaret’s face, that her color rose, and she 
bent down and got her brushes to hide it. 
The girl glided to her side, 

“Poor Ferdy! But it was very stupid of 
him, and he might have hurt you as well 
as the easel, and then I should never have 
torgiven bim, whatever you had done. But 
you will forgive him, will you not?’ 

She seemed to set 80 much value on the 
expression of forgiveness, that Margaret, 
with a soft laugh, said at once: 

*OCertainly, I forgive bim!’’ 

The young man’s face cleared instantly, 
and with the slight foreign accent, which 
was more marked in him than his sister, 
he said: 

“I am deeply grateful! I do not deserve 
it. Florence have you told the lady your 
name? Will you tell her mine?” 

The girl, at this direct invitation, stepped 
forward, and with a graceful little move- 
ment of the hand said: 

“Madame, let me present to you my 
brother, Prince Ferdinand Rivani,”’ 

“And I, the Princess Florence, my sis- 
ter,’’ said the prince; and the prince bowed, 
and the young girl dropped a curtsey in 
courtly fashion. 

“And now we have been formally intro- 
duced,’’ said the girl, with a merry laugh. 
‘“‘We are friends, are we not, and you will 
come to see us? Ferdy, the lady——” she 
hesitated and looked at Margaret, and Mar- 
garet, with downcast eyes, said: 

‘(Miss Lealie.”’ 

‘(Miss Leslie!) What a pretty name! 
Why, it is more Italian than English, I 
think. Miss Leslie is staying at the hotel.” 

The prince drew himself up, and, with 
the same fixed regard of respectful, almost 
reverential, admiration, said: 

“I sball bave the honor of waiting upon 
Miss Leslie to-morrow—it she permita,”’ 

A servant who had been holding the 
horse came up, and as the prince mounted, 
the princess drew near and bent over Mar- 


“Mind! We are to be frienda, you and I? 
I shall come with Ferdinand to-mcrrow!’’ 
then, laying her hand upon the horse’s 
neck, she tripped off beside her brother. 

Margaret sat and looked at the view with 
eyes that saw nothing. She had come to 
Florence for solitude and seclusion, and 
already that solitude was threatened. 
What should she do? The girl was so lov- 
able that Margaret’s tender heart already 
felt drawn towards her. All the more ashe 
should guard against the possibility of an 
intimacy between her — nameless and 
under a cloud of shame—and these high- 
born Italians. 

With 9 sigh she began to put her ease) 
together, thinking that she must leave 
Fiorence in the morning, when she saw a 
newspaper lying on the ground. 





It was folded up and had evidently fallen 
from the pocket of the prince. 








Half mechanically she opened it and saw 
that it was an English newspaper of some 
weeks back. Still mechanically she let 
her eyes wander over the columns, when 
she discovered among the provincial news 
an scoount of ber own death off the rocks 
atA 

Trembling and shuddering, for the lines 
brought back all the torture of that day, 
abe read the succinct narrative and found 
that in very truth the world had accepted 
her death as a fact beyond question. But 
a strange coincidence awaited her, for turn- 
ing to the births, marriages, and deaths 
columns, she saw this announcement: 

“At Leyton Court, on the 25th instant, 
Martha Hale, aged 68, the faithful servant 
of the Earl of Ferrers.” 

In one and the same paper was the ac- 
count of her own death, and that of the 
only person whom she would have to ac- 
quaint with the fact that she was living! 
The last link between Margaret Hele and 
Mary Leslie was broken, and the past was 
had slipped away as completely as if, in- 
deed, the tidal wave had washed her out to 
Ron! 





CHAPTER XIIL 


T was autumn, but suchan autumn as 
| often puts summer to shame. 

The skies were as blue, the air as soft, 
as those of July; but that the leaves had 
changed their emerald hues for those of 
russet-brown and gold, one might well be 
tempted to believe that summer was still 
with us and the winter afar off. 

The sun poured its generous warmth over 
the Villa Capri, laving the white stone 
tront of the graceful house with ite bright 
rays, and tinting the statues on the terraces, 
which, in Italian fashion, rose in three 
tiers from the smooth lawn to the salon and 
dining room windows. 

On the highest of the three terraces, lying 
back in a hammock chair of velvet tapes- 
try was an old lady with a face of aristo- 
cratic beauty set in snow-white hair. 

At a little distance, pacing up and down, 
were two young ladies, the younger of the 
two, with her arm around the waist of her 
eompanion, and her beautiful young face 
turned up with thatair of pure devotion 
and affection which only exists in the heart 


Jot one woman for another. 


The old lady was Princess Rivani, the 
mother of Fiorence and Ferdinand; and 
the two girls were Margaret and Florence. 
it had come to pass that Margaret was an 
honored inmate of Villa Capri. 

The Princess Florence had fallen in love 
with Margaret’s lovely face, and its sad, 
gentle smile, and still more with her sweet 
voice, and had taken a fancy that Marga- 
ret’s presence in the villa was necessary to 
her existence; and as the princess’ whims 
were born to be gratified, Margaret was 
thus here! 

There had been some difficulty at first, 
for Margaret shrank from furming any ac- 
quaintance, least of all friendship, and had 
stood out against the pressing invitations 
which the Rivanis had given her, but ulti- 
mately she was compelled to give away for 
Princess Florence had shed tears, and ei. 
most fallen at Margaret’s feet; and so, after 
a iong struggle, she consented to go to the 
villa in the capacity of drawing: mistress 
to the young girl. 

The mother who made a rule never to 
deny her darling child any innocent and 
harmless desire, welcomed Margaret with 
the gentle sweetness of a ‘patrician, com- 
bined witb the frank candor of an old 
lady. 

“I am very glad to sce you, Miss Leslie,” 
she hadsaid. ‘You have won my daugh- 
ter’s heart, and your presencejseems neces- 
sary to her happiness, I trust you will 
not let her be a burden to you; please con- 
sider the villa your home while it seems 
good to you to remain with us, and I hope 
it will be for a long period.’”’ 

That was all; but as the signora—as the 
elder princess was called—always said 
what she meant, and never more than she 
meant, it was a good deal. 

She had scanned Margaret’s face when 
she had been presented to her, and had lis- 
tened to her voice, and was convinced that 
Margaret was a lady, and a fit companion 
for the princess, and she had said so in a 
sentence to her daughter. 

**] like your friend, Florence, and I can 
understand thecharm she exerts over you. 
It is a very lovely tace, a——”’ 

‘Is it not, mamma?’ exclaimed Florence 
enthusiastically. 

“But it isa very sadone I am afraid, 
Miss Leslie has had some great trou- 
ble, one of those sorrows which set tbeir 
mark upon the heart, as a fell disease brands 
the face.”’ 

“But you will not like her the less for 
that, mamma?” florence had said, and the 
signora had replied with a sigh,— 


“No, rather the more, my dear,” for the 
signora had suffered &iso in her Mie. 

So the princess had her wish gratified, 
and Margaret caine to the villa, and the 
princess, instead of growing tired of her, 
as one would be tempted to prophecy, 
seemed to grow attached and devoted as 
Gays rolled into weeks, and the weeks 
into montha, 

If it had mot been for the experience of 
the grandeur of Leyton Codrt, Margaret 
might have been overwhelmed by the 
splendor of Capri Villa, for the Rivanis 
were great people, of the best blood in Italy, 
and lived in a state befitting their rank. 

The villa was not so large asthe Court— 
that Court which Blair had often told her 
that she would one day be mistress of—but 
it was exquisitely situated, and the interior 
was replete with the refined splendor of a 


The suite of rooms aflotted to Margaret 
were large and grand enough for a duchess, 
but when she murmured something in de- 
precation of such sumptuous apartments, 
the princess had opened her blue eyes wide 
and smiled with surprise. 

“Ob, but I want you to be comfortable, 
dear! I want you to feel at home—that is 
the English phrase, isn’t it?’”’ 

“Yes, but ‘at home’ all my rooms would 
have gone into thesmallest you have given 
me!’ Margaret had said smiling. 

“Really! Well, at any rate you need 
large rooms, for are you not an artist, and 
do you not want a studio? Ferdinand has 
given orders that the large room with the 
big window is to be fitted up as a painting 
room for you, and he promised to choose 
some pictures, and some curios, and all 
those kina of things you artists love, to 
furnish it. He has gone to Rome, you 
know.” 

looked rather grave. A prince 
is a prince to the English people, and it 
rather alarmed her that she should be the 
cause of so much extra trouble two his high- 
ness. 

The princess laughed at her serious coun- 
tenance. ; 

‘“‘Do not look so grave,” she said. ‘It 
was Ferdy’s own idea, He chose the rooms, 
and said how nice the big one would do 
fora studio, You can’t think bow thought 
ful he is—when he chooses to think at 
all!” 

‘‘His highness is very good.”’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘But I am ashamed to give him so 
much trouble.’’ 

The princess laughed again. 

“Ferdy loves trouble, His great grief is 
nothing to do, tor you see there is nothing 
to employ him here, the steward looks 
after the land, and the major-domo does all 
the business in the villa, and there is noth- 
ing poor Ferdy can do when he is away from 
the Court. I want you to like my brother, 
Miss Leslie,’’ she added. 

|] should be very ungrateful if I didn’t,” 
said Margaret. 

All this had occured on the first day of 
her arrival; since then the studio had been 
furnished and she bad been made to feel 
as if she were part and parcel of the Kivani 
tamily. 

Just before Margaret’s arrival the prince 
had been called away by his duties to the 
Italian court, and the three ladies were left 
alone, so that Margaret had as yet had no 
opportunity of thanking him for his kind- 
ness, of which she was reminded every 
time she entered the luxurious studio he 
had furnished for ber. 

As the day glided by the old lady found 
the charms which the Princess Florence 
had so readily acknowledged, begin tp 
work upon her. 

She liked to have Margaret near her, to 
read to her, and talk with her, and one day 
Florence said to her mother with loving 
archness— 

“Why, mamma, Miss Leslie is as much 
your friend as mine now! I am getting 
jealous!”’ and the old lady smiled a gentle 
assent. 

‘Miss Leslie isa very good type of an 
English girl, Florence. She is beautiful, 
very beautiful, and yet not vain, clever and 
yet modest, and she possesses a sweetness 
of disposition which is the best gifts the 
gods can bestow. Yes, I think you are 
very fortunate when you found her that 
morning on the hilis,’’ and the Princess 
Florence kissed her mother and was satis- 
fied. 

Margaret’s lines had indeed fallen in 
Pleasant places, and if the possession of 
good and true friends and the comforts of 
luxury brought to the highest state of per- 
could have brought happiness she should 
have been happy. 

But the sadness which wrapped her as 


| in a veil through which she amiied, and 
| sometimes iaughed, never jeft her, and she 


spent hours in her studie, with the brush 








lying untouched, and her dark eyes fixed 
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dreamily upon the hille which rose before 
her windows. 

She could not prevent her thoughts trav- 
eling back towards the past, that past with 
which she had done tor ever, and often in 
the gloaming of the iste summer evenings 
she would see Blair’s face rise before her, 
apd hear his voice as she had heard is dur- 
ing those few happy weeks when she had 
believed him to be her lover and her hus- 
band. 

There was only one way of escape from 
these thoughts, this filtting back of her 
heart which brought her so keen an an- 
guish, and that was in work. 

She had come to the villaon the under- 
standing tbat she should give lessons in 
painting to the princess, but Florence soon 
showed the futility of such an arrange- 
ment. 

“Dear, you will never make me an ar- 
tist,"’ she said; ‘never, do what you will! 
I can learn to painta barn or a village 
pump, so that 1 needn’t write this is a 
barn,’ or ‘this isa pump,’ underneath them, 
but thatisall. Don’t waste your valuable 
time upon an impracticable—isn’t that a 
splendid English word?—subject, but do 
your own work. I’ll bring you my dread- 
ful daubs, and you shall tell me where I 
am wrong, but you sha’n’t work and 
drudge like an ordinary drawing-mistress. 
I daren’t let you, for the last words Ferdy 
said were, ‘Don’t abuse Miss Leslie’s good- 
nature and bore her! Remember that she 
is an artist, and she’s something to the 
world that you must not rob itof!’ and 
Ferdy said wisely.’’ 

“I think he spoke too generously, and 
thought only of the stranger within his 
gates,”’ said Margaret. 

“But mamma thinks the same,’’ said the 
princess. ‘She has set ber beart upon your 
painting a great picture while you are at 
the villa! You «now that mamma and 
Ferdy are devoted to art; I think that either 
of them would rather be an artist—a true 
artist—than Ruler of Italy, and if you want 
to do them an honor, why paint a grand 
picture, exhibit it at the Salon, and date it 
from the Villa Capri.” 

Life at the villa Margaret found was one 
of routine—pleasant, easy routine—but still 
carefully measured out and planned. 

At eight the great bell in the campanile 
rang for rising; at nine the household gatb- 
ered in the hall for prayers; at half-past 
breakfast was served. Atone o’clock the 
luncheon bell rang, and at seven the major 
domo, in his solemn suit of black, stood at 
tbe door of the drawing-room to announce 
dinner. 

There was an army of servants, male and 
female, and the three ladies were attended 
with as much state asif the king were 
present. 

Between breakfast and dinner Margaret 
worked. 

Art is a jealous mistress; she will not 
share her shrine with any other god, even 
though it be Cupid himself. It Margaret 
had remained the happy wife of Lord Biair, 
it is a question whether any wore pictures 
ot worth would have left her easel, but 
now, with her great sorrow ever present 
with ber, she felt that her work alone 
would bring her partial forgetfulness, 

And sbe did work. At first she thought 
she would paint a view of Florence trom 
the hills, andsshe made a very tair sketch; 
but, abéut a week after her arrival at the 
vilia sbe was sitting before a tresh canvas, 
and, her thoughts flying back to the past, 
she, all unwittingly, took up the charcoal 
and began to draw the outline of the Long 
Rock at Appleford. 

It was not until she had sketched in the 
whole of the scene that she became oon- 
scious of what she was doing; and when 
she bad so become conscious, she took up 
ber brush to wipe the marks out. Then 
she hesitated. A desire to paint the scene 
took possession of her, and she went on 
with it. 

She painted the rock with the sea raging 
round itand the sky threatening it trom 
above, and as she painted, the whole scene 
came back to her just as a scece which a 
novelist has witnessed with his own eyes 
comes back to him. 

And as the picture grew it exerted a fas- 
cination for her which she could not put 
from ber. 

On this she worked day after day, care- 
fully locking up the unfinished picture in 
the mahogany case which the prince had 
supplied with the rest of the turniture otf 
the studio. 

She felt that she could do nothing until 
it was finished. 

One day the princess knocked at the door 


and Margaret, before she opened it, hur- | 


riedly enclosed the canvas in its mab< wan y 
case 

“Why you have sbut your picture up! 
said the princess, in a disappointed tone 





“I will show it to you, if you wish,” said 
Margaret, laying her hand upon the key; 
but the princess stopped ber. 

“No, no,” she said. “Donot. I think I 
understand! It is your great picture, is it 
not? And you do not want anyone to see 
it until it is finished.” 

Margaret was silent fora moment, then 
as the princess put ber arm around her and 
laid her soft cheek against Margaret’s she 
said,— 

“]f I ever am so fortunate as to do any- 
thing approaching ‘great,’ this will be it, 
and I don’t want you to see it until it is 
finished, princess.’’ 

“I would not see it for worlds until you 
say that I may, dear,’ said the girl in a 
loving tone, 

Day by day Magaret worked at the pio- 
ture; it took possession of her body and 
soul, All the anguish of that awful night, 
when she battled against life and prayed 
for death, were portrayed in that savage sea 
and darkling sky. 

She finished the scene, and was looking 
at it one day, with the dissatisfaction that 
the true artist always feels, when she 
thought of the words of Turner: ‘‘Noland- 
scape, beautiful as it may be, is complete 
without the human figure, God’s master- 
piece in nature,”’ 

She pondered over this for a while, then, 
taking up her brush, she painted on the 
top of the rock the figure of a woman. 

It was that of a young girl, half kneeling 
and half lying, the water lapping savagely 
at ber feet, and her face upturned to the 
angry sky. 

Half unconsciously she painted that face 
as her own—a girl’s face, white and wan, 
marked with an agony beyond that of the 
fear of death. 

Despair and utter hopelessness spoke 
eloquently in the dark eyes and attitude 
of the figure; and when she had finished it 
she stood and gazed at it, half frightened 
by its realism. 

As the musician puts sorrow into song, 
the poet, his grief into verse, so she, the 
artist, had translated her own angush into 
painting. ; 

Those wild waves, that dark and awful 
sky she had seen; that clinging figure on 
the rook, with its white, anguished face was 
herselt. 

She was almost frightened, and, taking 
up the palette knife, was about to cut the 
canvas trom its frame, but some feeling 
restrained her hand. 

She knew that ifit was not a great pic- 
tur, it was a picture at which no one could 
look and pass by unmoved. 

She locked the door ofthe cabinet which 
enclosed the canvas and went on the ter- 
raceand found the princess waiting for 
her. 

The girl pat her arm around Margaret’s 
waist, and led her up and down, the sig- 
nora looking on at the pair smilingly. 

“And have you nearly finished your pio- 
dear?’ asked Florence. 

“Yes,” said Margaret dreamily. ‘It is 
quite finished,”’ 

“Oh, how splendid!” exclaimed Florence, 
“Ferdinand will beso pleased. He is com- 
ing this evening, you know, dear.’’ 

“J did not know,’’ said Margaret, still 
absently. 

“Ab, no, I forgot. I did not tell you, be- 
cause Mamma cautioned me not to say any- 
thing that might disturb you at your work. 
He is coming, and rather a large crowd 
with him. 

Margaret, as the girl spoke remembered 
noticing that some preparations seemed to 
have been going on in the villa tor some 
days past, asif for many guests, she had 
thought little of it at the time, her mind 
being absorbed in her work. 

“My brother often brings some of his 
friends back with him,” said Florence; 
“they like the quietude of Florence after 
the bustle of the Court. How glad I shall 
be to get him back, not that I have missed 
him so much this time, for, you see, I have 
had you, dear.’’ 

“J am afraid I have been avery poor 
companion,” said Margaret. 

‘You have been the dearest, the best, and 
the sweetest a girl was ever lucky enough 
to find!”’ responded the princess earneatly. 

They walked up and down the terrace 
some time, talking about the prince and 
his many virtues, asa sister who adores 
her brother will talk to her closest bosom 
triend; then Margaret went to her own 
room. 

The thought of the coming influx of visi- 
ors disturbed her; like most persons who 
have endured a great sorrow, she shrank 
from meeting new faces, and she resolved 
to keep to her own rooms, as it was under- 
stood she should do when she pleased 

while these gay people remained, 


Towards evening the guests arrived, and | 
\ 
Margaret, from behind the curtains of her 


long window, saw several handsome car- 
riages drive up to the great entrance, and 
&@ group of ladies and gentlemen—most of 
the latter in military or court uniforms; in 
their midst stood the tall figure of the 
prince, towering above the rest, his band- 
some tace wearing a grave smile of wel. 
come, ashe ashered his friends into the 
house, in which were the usual stir and ex- 
citement attending the arrival of a large 


Margaret drew the lace curtains over her 
window, and took up a book. Presently 
the dressing bell rang, and then the din- 
ner bell, and soon after there came a knock 
atthe door. In response to her ‘come in,”’ 
the Princess Florence entered in her rich 
evening dress, and ran across the room. 

“Why, dear, aren’t you dressed?’’ she 
exclaimed. 

“Tam not coming down to dinner to- 
night, Florence, if you will excuse me,”’ 
said Margaret gently. 

“Not coming down to dinner? Oh, Miss 
Leslie! I am so sorry! And Ferdy, he 
will be so disappointed!’’ 

“The prince,” said Margaret, smiling at 
the girl’s earnestness; ‘‘I do not suppose 
your brcther will notice my absence, Flor- 
ence.” 

“Not notice!’ exclaimed the girl. “Why, 
he asked about you almost directly after he 
had got into the house; and he has inquired 
where you were at least half a dozen 
times, 

“The prince is very kind,” said Marga- 
ret, “but I will not come down to-night, 
dear.”’ 

‘You do not like all these people com- 
ing?’ said the princess; “and yet you 
would like them, they are all so nice and 
friendly; it isa sort of holiday for them, 
you know.”’ 

“Tam sure they are very nice, dear,’’ 
said Margaret, “but I would rather be 
alone,’”’ 

There was nothing more to be urged 
against such quiet decision, and the prin- 
cess kissed her and reluctantly went down 
to the salon. 

A maid who had been set apart to wait 
upon Margaret, brought her her dinner, 
and Margaret took up her book afterwards 
and tried to lose herselfin it. Now and 
again she took up a candis and looked at 
her picture, and every time she looked «t 
it the present failed her and the past stood 
out before her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 





CHILD-MABRIAGE.—A brutal charge of 
cruelty, illustrative of the evils of child- 
marriage, is under investigation by the 
chief magistrate of Calcutta. The com- 
pisinant is a Hindoo girl aged 11. She 
states that she has been living with her 
husband for the last eighteen months, her 
husband has a brother and his mother liv- 
ing in the same house, that she had todoal! 
the cooking and the household work, and 
that her mother-in-law frequently beat and 
ill-used ber. 

One day she accused her of using too 
much salt in a dish that she was cooking. 
Her mother-in-law abused her all day, and 
threatened that she should be branded. 
At ten o’clock her husband, his brother 
aud her mother-in-law threw her down, 
aod the men bound and gagged her, while 
the woman branded her wiib an iron ladle 
which she heated in the fire. She was 
branded three times on the cheek, also on 
the legs and arms. Four days later she 
managed to get away and sought her 
mother’s protection. 

The doctor who had examined the child’s 
injuries deposed that he had no hesitation 
in saying the burns were caused by brand- 
ing with a red-bot iron. The girl alleged 
that she had been cruelly treated ever 
since she had asked the reason as to the 
visit of a certain Mohammedan. The tam- 
ily hold a respectable position. 





Toe AVERAGE MAN.—An observant cit- 
izen makes the following calculation, which 
is given for what it is worth: Out of every 
ten average American men, one will take 
the wrong side of the walk, two will stand 
in the door of a car if there is no seat, three 
will sport a toothpick in their mouths in 
public, four will expectorate in public 
places, five will carry an umbrella horizon- 
tally under their arms in the street, six 
will cross their legs in a car, seven will fail 
to remove their hat in a down-town eleva- 
tor when a lady enters, eight will forget to 
shut acar door when they go in or out, 
nine will risk their lives to catch a train 
when they could just as well wait for the 
next one, and tie whole ten will growl all 


their lives at public nuisances without 





doing anytning to abate them 


ee ER 
Tum eternal stars 6) as 200m aa it 


is dark enough. 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Buar-Baitine.—A cruel diversion of 
causing dogs to ight with a bear; once com- 
mon in various countries. In England, it 
was an amusement, notonly o: the com- 
mon people, but among nobles, and even 
royal persons; it is related that Queen 
Elizabeth did not consider it unbefitting 
ber sex or rank to attend these rude enter- 
tainments. The places where bears were 
kept and publicly baited were called bear- 
gardens Like bull and badger baiting it has 
long ceased, 

Tus Fan.—In Shakspeare’s time the 
fan was made with « long stout handle, 
and was carried by men and was often em- 
ployed by fathers in castigating retractory 
children. In the daysof Queen Cathar- 
ine Braganza, before the era of 
it was used by bigh dames and ladiesof the 
court asa sunshade, its liberal proportions 
admirably serving the purpose of a modern 
sunshade, The fan may not inaptly be re- 
garded as a symbol of civilization. The 
classic writers of Greece speak of its uses 
and beauty, while the paintings inthe rel- 
ics of Thebes show that the Egyptians were 
accustomed to its use, 


Tus Namzs.—In New York fifty or more 
years ago there were established a number 
ot so-called “porter-houses,”’ places where 
porter and ale were sold. The tradition is 
that a beef-steak was called for at a butcher- 
shop, and, none being on band, a cut trom 
a roasting-piece, about to be sent toa por- 
ter-house was given to the customer. It 
proved so much superior to the ordinary 
steak that when he called next he asked 
for a porter-house steak, so the cut became 
choice and the name popular. Nor was it 
many years before the American invention 
had crossed the seas and became known 
under the same name in England. 


ST. NioHOLAS.—St. Nicholas, one of the 
patron saints of boys, was created Arch- 
bishop of Myra in Greece, in the year 342 
A.D,, and was marked by the benevolence 
of his disposition, which took the form of 
protecting orpbans and seamen in distress, 
on which account churches near the sea 
are, in many instances, dedicated to him. 
The saint was aleo the patron of scholars, 
clerks and robbers. The tormer is due 
probably to the fact that he was an educa 
ted man, but why the latter, is a mystery 
which has never yet been explained satis- 
tactorily. Saint Nicholas is credited with 
having proved a father to dowerless maid- 
ens, to whom he flung purses of gold 
through their chamber windows. 





“Wo Basaxs Pars.—The story told 
ot the origin of this saying is thatin Fleet 
street, London, not far trom Temple Bar 
and close toa famous resort calied ‘The 
Devil,” was a small drinking place kept 
by one Fieschman and frequented by a 
more boisterous crowd than the lawyers 
and literary men who went to “The Devil’’ 
tor refreshment. No sign adorned the front 
door until one day the landlord after a 
melancholy survey of bis broken glasses 
and dismembered furniture, nailed up s 
device roughly imitated from his neigh- 
bor’s—St. Dunstan seizing the devil by 
the nose—only the saint’s tongue was elon- 
gated until it nearly resembled a spade and 
on it was written, ‘‘Who breaks pays.” 
This sign attracted the attention of all Ficet 
street, and the legend became a byword 
among the wits and lawyers of the day. 


Box1n@ Day.—Boxing Day, held on the 
first week dey after Christmas is a great 
institution in England. Tbe origin of box- 
ing is derived from the custom that for- 
merly prevailed of carrying from door to 
door a box for the purpose of collecting 
small presents. The practice of thus col- 
lecting alws isj supposed to have arisen 
from a custom of the sailors who left a box 
tor each ship in cbarge of the priests, who 
offered prayers for the safety of said vessels. 
These boxes contained movey or articles ot 
value, and were opened at Christinas—thus 
the phrase, “Box money to supply the 
priest’s box.” The poorer people begged of 
their riche: neighbors to be enabled to 
contribute their share of box money. Thas 
the formula of boxing still continues, and 
in many places we bave the Christmas 
waits and carol singers and dustmen and 
public workers regularly turning up to 
seek their box money. 

ee 

A WOMAN is responsibie for the sugges- 
tion that along with other improvements to 
theatre seats there may be an arrangement 
by which they be sunk turough a trap in 


the floor into a saloon below so that men 
an go out between the acts and 866 4 mar 
without treading a the #04 f all the 
women seated near them. 
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THE LATER YEAR. 





BY ALBERT LAIGHTOR, 





The world puts on its robes of giory now; 

The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes; 
The waves are bivuer and the angels pitch 

Their shining tents along the sunset skies. 


The distant billsare crowned with purple mist; 
The 4aye are mellow, and the long calm nights 

Te wondering eyes like weird magicians show, 
The shifting spiendors of the Northern Lights. 


The generous earth spreads out her fruitful store, 
And all the Geids are decked with ripened sheaves; 
While in the woods at autemn's rustling step 
The maples biash through ai! their trembling 
leaves. 
EP = 


For Love or Duty. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS MONKEY AND 
HI8 LOVE,” “DOLLY'S DISA PPOINT- 
MENT,’ “KING OR PRINOK?” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HE crowd stands farther off upon the 
lawn now,and only one person reinains 
immediately under tue wall of the tot- 

tering building. 

He stands close beside the ladder, hold- 
ing out his artne and calling loudly to the 
ope above bim. 

“Drop her, Lovelace! I will catch her, 
it is your only chanoe!” 

Lovelace pauses and iooks down at the 
fair resolute face upturned to hia,the sturdy 
arins extended for the burden which is en- 
oumbering him 6@o fearfully. 

He feels another shiver go through the 
wall against which the ladder is pitched, 
and that decides him. 

“Look out, then!"’ he calls, in reply, and 
the next moment Aubrey St. John receives 
into his arine the now half-insensible form 
of the servant girl. 

lt is a great k, coming as it does from 
a considerable bt; but his strong frame 
stands it well, and he hastens to lay his 
burden down ata safe distance from the 
house, 

HKefore he has time to turn roand another 
ory reaches his ears, mingled with tho 
crash of falling brickwork, and, looking 
back at the house, he sees with borror that 
the part of the wal! — which the lad- 
der was pitched has fallen in, the ladder 
falling with it some few feet, and finally 
resting upon a half-demoiisned window- 
sill, which the alightest movement on the 
part of Loveiace will bring down in- 
atantly. 

He bas kept his hold so far, clinging to 
the ladder when it fell, and enduring 
the scorching fire beneath him as best 
he can, but now further descent seema iin- 
posai ble, 

The tottering casement will not bear a 
movement,and it seeins as if be must stand 
there and wait for his death, either until 
the flames from below reach him, or until 
the building falle in and buries him in its 
ruins, 

Tne people stand silent and breathless, 
unable to help or speak, watching for the 
terrible end. But St. John is again equal 
to the occasion. 

**Oome on!’’ he shouts to the other men, 
and, running up to the ladder, he holds it 
with all bis strength, aided, in another mo- 
ment, by Randal and Bentham, 

‘Make haste, Lovelace!’’ shouts Aubrey. 
“We'll have you down yet!” 

Lovelace does make haste. He sees the 
need of it—as much for the sake of the buld 
men below asfor his own. 

His foot is almost on a level with their 
heads when, with a loud crash, the whole 
front and aides of the building fall in, the 
ladder with them,and the four men are 
buried in the smoking debris, 

Only for a winute, however, Very soon 
Bentham and Blakey pick themselves up 
and emerge from the ruin of bricks and 
mortar, half-choked with dust, but other- 
wise unhurt; and just as Juliet, in advance 
of the rest, runs up with pale face and ex- 
tended trembiing hands,another form rises 
siowly—a tall stalwart form which she 
ee with sudden joy and relief as 
her husband's, 

She is about to call him by name, to lay 
her hand upon him to make quite sure that 
it ia he indeed, still preser to her, but 
be does not take any notice of her. He 
turns to the others aa if half blinded,saying 
hoarsely: 

“Where is he?’’ Where is he? Iske 
safe?” 

‘*He’ll turn up directly, no fear,” answers 
Bentham, beginning to kick about the rub- 
bish. ‘That was a close shave, Lovelace— 
a risky a thing as ever I saw!’’ 

But the other turns away to commence a 
search by bimeelf, 

The fire is not #0 hot for the moment, be- 
ing balf-emothered with the heavy fall of 
brick-work, #0 that they are able to pursue 
their search on the outskirts of the ruin 
witbout present danger. 

“Where can he be?’ repeats Lovelace. 
*““W bere can he be?’’ 

They bave not farto look. Under the 
ladder, which, in ite turn, is weighed with 
a mass of timber and brick and stone 
work, ties the still form of Aubrey St. 
John, the face turned up to the glowing 
sky, the short fair hair a little singed bere 


and there, falling over the sunburnt brow. 
the earnest gray eyes closed. 
“He is dead, I suppose,” says Lovelace, 


in the same hoarse half-whisper, “Let us 
him oat of this.” 


“Waite bit,” ssys Bentham, who bas 
some alight know! of . “His 
heart beata, I'm sure, Don’t him 


until we see.”’ 

“Some of you for doctor this in- 
stant,” comman Lovelace, looking up 
with lips almost as pale as those of the un- 
oconsci( us man. 

Several of the servants start off in differ- 
ent directions on horseback; and he goes 
ont 

“If we could but get him to the lodge— 
it is not so far.’’ 

“Shall lrunonand help to get read 
for him?” says Juliet, stooping over bh 
broad shoulder as he kneels on the ad 
looking at the ghastly face on Bentham’s 


arm. 
“Ie it of any use?” he asks of Bent 
bam, 
‘*There will have to be a move—he can’t 
stay here—the fire gets hotter every mo- 


ment, and a few more or less 
won't make much difference to this poor 
fellow.’’ 


Something in bis tones warns Lovelace 
of thetrutb. He turnsagain to his wife, 
carefully keeping his eyes from her face 
however. 

‘430, then, Juliet,’’ he sa *“*1t will be 
the best thing you can do, 

She speeds away,and she and Mra, E 
the woman at the lodge, soon have a 
read y and every appliance for ease and 
counfort that they can contrive. 

While they are thus en alow duil 
roar of approaching whee heard, at firat 
in the far distance, but quickly drawing 
nearer and nesrer. 

“The engines at last!’’ exclaims poor 
Juliet. 

They go to the window just in time tosee 
them almost flying through the gates, the 
jaded horses foaming and steaming, the 
bright helmets glittering in the red light of 
the fire. 

‘Too late!’ she says sadly. ‘Oh, poor 
Aubrey!"’ 

In a few minutes more a sad procession 
makes its way into tue pretty ivy-covered 
lodge, headed by Sir Evelyn Lovelace and 
Captain Blakey. 

n a hastily-improvised stretcher lies the 
alinost inanimate forin of Aubrey St. John, 
borne by some of the men, and beside it 
walks tham, looking very grave and 
an xious, 

“Ob, ia he dead?” escapes from Julict’s 
pele lips as they lay him carefully down 
upon the bed, 

“Not dead, Lady Lovelace,’”’ answers 
Bentham; “but I wish a doctor could be 
found,”’ 

As if this wish were heard and instant! 
poses, the sudden ciatter of a horse’s 

oots is heard upon the road, and directly 
afterwards old Doctor Abbott stands in 
their midst, thesightof his familiar face 
bringing freah hope to the saddened hearts 
around him, 

“Oh, doctor, can you save him? It is my 
cousin Aubrey!’’ cries Juliet, clinging to 
the arm of the old man. 

“I will do all that loan, my dear lady, 
you may be sure,” he ‘Now do you 
go into the other room, and let me see to 
him,”’ 

She does not look at ber husband, or the 
6xpression on his face might make her won- 
der—so bitter and despairing is it. 

Randal leads her into the next room, and 
putas ner, half dazed, into a chair; and then 
the servants all return tothe scene of the 
fire, to render what helpthey can to the 
firemen, while Benthata, Lovelace, and 
Blakey back with the doctor into the 
room where the unconscious man lies, and 
Juliet is left in the little parioraione. After 
a while the door opens and Lovelace ap- 
pears, looking worn and haggard. 

“Well, what nows?’’ she asks, looking up 
at him. 

He does not answer, but turns his face 
away fro her. 

“Ie he dead?” she ventures fearfully. 

“Not yet, but he is dying, Juliet! I have 
killed htm—your cousin!” 

“You have killed him! What do you 
mean?’’ 

“Not intentionally, of course. But he 
gave his life for me, whether I would or 
not. Heaven knows, Juliet, I would have 
saved him if I could!” 

“Ie he really dyin Are you quite 
sure?” she asks, half-frightened at his hag- 
gard face and despairing iooka. 

“Yes, His is broken, it can only be 
a question of time, You see,” he ocon- 
tinues, a little more calmly, “he was next 
to the ladder, and least able to escape from 
it when it fell. The other two were farther 
ofi—they would never have dared to go it 
at all but for him—so they say. It feli up- 
on him; and, Juliet, I coald not help it— 
1 would willingly have died in bis 
stead!”’ 

What does he mean by this pleading— 
coming to her as if for pardon! Sne loo 
at bim wonderingly. 

‘May I see him?”’ she asks, rising from 
her chair. “Is he conscious?’ 

“Not yet, but Doctor Abbott says he will 
be before——”’ 

He slowly crosses to the opposite side of 
the rooin without finishing his sent- 
ence, 

She sinks back into her chair, and 
ently she observes, in the dim light the 
little lamp that is set ry the table, that 
one arm hangs straight and apparently 
helpless at his side, that his face is scorched 
and blackened with fire and smoke, and 
that the biood is dried and clotted round a 
dark red wound in his temple. 

“You are burt,” she says, with sudden 
conoern, leaving her seat and going up te 
bim. “You must see the doctor, too, W nat 





L is the matter with your arm?”’ 





“Don’t trouble about me; I shail do 


very well,” he answers y; and 
po ay at wounded at sudden 
cold ness, 

Then the door and Bentham 


and Blakey both enter the room. o 
“Weare going back to the house now, 
says Bentham. ‘‘He is wants 


rself, Lovelace, and then I suppose 
wall follow oat It may be hours pelore 
thereisany change in him, the doctor 


aa ” 

urn ” he answers curtly, walking to- 
wards the door. 

He steps out of the room in silence, and 
they hear him ) t~ the one opposite, and 
shut the door him. 


OHAPTER XV. 
M etezeer be sor afraid you have 





ve your life for me,” says Sir Eve- 
a he bends over the bed where 
Auorey lies, 

“Not for you,’’ Aubrey answers between 
short pauses for strength. “For her—for 
her.” 

“For Juliet?” questions Lovelace, try- 
ing to conceal his jealous fee:ngs. 

“Yes—you must not thank me—it was 
for her sake—because she loves you.” 

‘Loves me!’’ 

“You mast learn to love her, Lovelace; 
sbe is worth it—I have good reason to know 
it.’” 

“Learn!” echoes Sir Evel hoarsely, 
while Doctor Abbott noiselessly leaves the 
room, “I loved her before 1 married her 
—have loved her ever since! It isshe—she 
who would have none of my love——’”’ 

“No, no; you mistake her,” interrupts 
the other. “You have been misled—you 
know best by whom—she loves you; she 
told me so herself. She thinks she is a 
burden to you, and has grieved so that she 
prevented your marriage with Edith.” 

“Edith!” 

Lovelace raises his head diadainfully, and 
paces the room for a few minutes in an un- 
controllable burst of bitter "7 

But he soon returns to the ide, put- 
ting away for the time all thought of bhim- 
self to minister to the comfort of the brave 

oung fellow who has given him life and 
love and happiness, 

“And you saved me because you knew 
she loved me?” he says, stooping over him 

n, and gazing almost tenderly into the 
glistening eyes raised to his. ‘You saved 
me—for he Heaven bless you, St. John! 
It I lived tor a hundred years, I could 
never repay such a debt as this!” 

“I only want to know that you are going 
to be happy together, before I die,” an. 
awers the other wistfully. 

“Then you may be sure of that. If Juliet 
loves me only one nalf as much as [ love 
her—= 

He stwps, overcome by the strength of 
his agitation, and after a moment’s strug- 
gle with himself he falls upon bis knees by 
the bed, and covers his eyes with one 
scorched and bieeding hand. 

“IT am satisfied,’ says Aubrey, smilin 
weakly. “You know, Lovelace, thas 
cared for her before—betore she married 
= But she never in all her life cared 

or me in—that way; and I—I never forced 
my love upon her. I think you ought to 
be assured of this, because Edith—— 

“T will never listen to ber n!” Love. 
lace declares vehemently. “She seemed 
sorry for me, and I, like a fool, trusted in 
her! Believe me, St. John, though I did 
think you cared for Juliet, and were disa 
pointed at ner marriage with me, I had al- 
ways perfect faith in you. I never doubted 
either of you for one moment. But as you 
have mentioned Mrs, Blakey’s name, I 
will admit to you that she | me to be- 
lieve that Juliet was very miserabie in ber 
separation from you. After what she told 
me, I thought that you were both trying to 
do your duty, and that the sooner I was 
out of the way the better.” 

“T would have told you before if I had 
known all this,’ the weak voice returns; 
**but—neither she nor I imagined that you 
cared for her, Lovelace. You were so cold 

” 


‘‘Because I did not want to force myself 
upon her. Oh, what miserable mistakes 
we have been making—and all through 
that—that woman!’’—through his clenched 


“Never mind now, Lovelace; it will be 
all right now. You can afford to forgive 
her.’ 

“But you, my poor fellow,’’ I ovelace be- 


gins brokenly. 
“T shall be all right too, I am not afraid 
to die—I am giad. Give me your hand, 


Lovelace; I fee so strange.” 

“T will call the doctor. 

“No; he can do me no Don’t go 
away—lI like to have you with me; she— 
loves you!”’ 

“You will let me call her?” Sir Evelyn 
whispers, bending low over the dying man, 
across whose face the gray shadow of death 
is falling fast. 

‘*No, no; best not. It would distress her; 
besides—1’m going, Lovelace. You’ll tell 
her——' 

“Everything—and give her your best 
love?”’ 

“My best and dearest. You won’t mind 
—now.” 

“Mind! My poor fellow, I would give 


on your feet again!’’ 

‘*Exoept her,”’ supplements Aubrey, with 
a last faint smile, 

Lovelace does not reply, but presses the 
cold hand lying in his grasp, and watches 
the obanging face with burning sorrow in 
bis dark eyes. 





There are no more words exchanged be- 
tween them aft that, | 
St. Jobn relc.ses into an unconscious 


presently. ‘ 
ev one is now,except firemen. 
Toreilte Sento 

She rises then, wipes away her tears, and 
takes her ee. — —— = 

They go out in gray ligh 
the early morning, where the an 
ham and Blakey, standing by the gates and 
looking very weary and sorrowful, and 
most of the men-servants, belongin 
both to Compton and Tenham, grou 
near them. 

lt ia not far to Tenham, but the walk 
seems interminable to Juliet this gray sum- 
mer dawn, when, for the first time since 
her marriage, she isthe leader instead of 
the led, for, before they have gone far, her 
husband’s long steady stride changed 
to a faltering walk. 

“Do you feel ill?’’ she once ventures to 
ask him in an undertone, 

“A little tired,” he replies,and then vain- 
ly tries to hasten bis fi g steps. 

She is very thankful when they are with- 
in the gates, and still more so when at last 
they reach the wide flight of steps leading 
up to the great hall door. 

She does not release his arm,and any 
one looking at them might think that she 
was depending upon him for support, so 
pullid is her face, so weary and anxious the 
6x n of her sad blue eyes; but in real- 
ity it is she who steadies him with her 
slight strength. 

e reaches the top step, looks vaguel 
round, dise his arm from his wife’s 
with one determined effort, and then sud- 
denly falls across the threshold, while the 
men crowd up to ald him, and Juliet 
on ber knees beside him with a wild silent 
prayer that he too may not be dead. 


* * ® * * e 


Sir Evelyn keeps his bed for three days 
after hig return home,and he does not 
leave his room until the fifth day, before 
which time the remains of Aubrey St. 
John have been taken to Oaklands for 
burial, 

His right arm is broken In two places,and 
his limbs badly scorched and burnt, beside 
the wound in his yg caused by a brick 
striking him as it fell with the ruins of the 
ee and which at first made him 
slightly delirious. 

ut passes off after the first forty- 
eight hours, and he takes a decided turn 
for the better, his constitution being too 
strong to fail to rally iinmediately the first 
shock is over. 

Juliet is his constant attendant, and will 
not leave him save when the doctor insists 
upon her going out upon the terrace for a 
moathful of fresh air, and then she fidgets 
so all the time to get back to him, tearing 
leat he should chanceto ask for herin her 
absence, that her promenade does her al- 
most as much harm as good. 

On the day that he awakes 
sciousness the veil once more 
them. 

She is just as constant and tender in her 
ministrations, but her anxiety js concealed, 
and her speech nervous and forced; while 
on his part, weakness and his habitual re- 
serve prevent him from speaking to her of 
what is in his mind. 

Besides, the house is full of mourning 
now, and below, in the great, desol 
darkened rooms, Howard St. John, la- 
ments his first-born—the pride and hope of 
his house through twenty-three bright 

ears; and little Lucy Burnet weeps for the 
lover whose letter she read with so joyful 
a heart on the very morning when he lay 
dead in the lodge at Compton Cheney. 

But on the day when Loveiace leaves his 
bed, and sits up in « great arm-chair, his 
tied tongue loosens a little; he asks ques- 
tions, and is told all that has happened dar- 
ing the last few days. 

“You have not yet told me how the fire 
originated,’ he says te gn 

“We do not quite know ovrselves,’’ says 
Juliet; “but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it was through one of the maids 
having put a damp dress too near the fire, 
todry. Sally is so distressed at having 
caused ail t was her dreas—and she 
so longs to express her gratitude to you.”’ 

“Don’t let her make any scenes,”’ says 
he. ‘Don’t let her come thanking me, or 
anything. I did only what I must have 
done for any fellow creature in the same 
extremity.’ 

“Sometimes it is cruel not to let people 
express their gratitude,” she sug 

“Well, then, if her gratitude must be ex- 
pressed, you shall express it, and then you 
can tell her you have thanked me for her. 
How will that do?”’ 

«“J—JI don’t understand,” she slowly an- 
owers. 

“How do people generally express their 
than ks?”’ 

“By saying ‘thank you.’” 

“7 meant—not in worda. 

‘ ‘Ob! ”? 


rfect con- 
is between 
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She draws back a few steps in sudden 
a 

“Not unless you like, Juliet. You know! 
did not want to be thanked at all.”’ 

He looks at ber anxiously. She comes to 
bis side in another moment, and touches 
his forehead with two tender trembling 
ss | and then hastens out of the room 

thout once peedes behind ber, leavin 


bim smiling to himself over the memory 
“a day he is stronger. 
next . 
“Juliet,” he aays gravely, as he site in 
his big , “Aubrey died to give me 
baek to Either or 1 must have 


peen killed that night, so he chose death 
for bimself—for your sake, because—you 
had told him ta beng me,”’ 

He stops, almost doubtfully at 
her, now that the actual moment has ar- 
rived when he must know the tru 
while she kneels at his side, a up at 
nim with startled eyes and parted lips, the 
color coming and going feverishly in her 


face. 

For a few moments they ~y thus into 
each other’s eyes, and then herown droop 
with sudden consciousness, 

“Did he tell you so—himself?”’ she mur- 
murs, 

‘*Himeelf—only a few minutes before he 
died. Iaiso had something to tell him, 
Juliet, and he died ony = the knowl- 
edge that his sacrifice not been in 
vain.” 

His eyes gaze yearningly upon her face. 
After a pause he continues: 

“Tell me this, Juliet--have your feetings 
changed since then? Is there still hope for 
me? i have loved you all the time,’ 

“You! You loved me!” she exciaims, in 
a tone of deep surprise; but the expression 
in the eyes which meet her own dispels all 
her doubts and fears for evermore, 

‘Ie itso wonderful that 1 should love 
ou?”’ he returns, stooping to put his unin- 
ured arm about her, as she kneels beside 

his ohair. “Kiss me, my wife, and give 
methe assurance which I crave for so 
much,” 

She puts her arms round his neck, whis- 
pering in his ear— 

“Yea, Illove you, my dearest. I thank 
— that you have been restored to 
me 

They do not speak for a long while after 
the one long grave kiss which unites them 
heart and soul in the bond of perfect 
love, 

Juliet’s head droops upon her busband’s 
knee, and his band rests caressingly upon 
her golden hair. Presentiy he says: 

“Juliet, my love, I have so often blessed 
you for what you did! Even sup ng I 
bad not loved you, I tnink 1 shoald have 
been grateful to any good girl who had pre- 
with such a woman as 
Edith. Do you think I have been so much 
in ber society without discovering her utter 
selfishness, ber peevish temper, and her 
chronic discontentment with her own lot? 
I have seen it all—and much more. But I 
loved you, Juliet, I loved you before our 
m I rejoiced secret! Bog the 
chance which put you in my ds, and— 
was I selfish because I did not let you go? 
And you loved tne all the time, and I kept 
away from you? Juliet, Juliet, 1 cannot 
bear to think of it!” 

“Tf we had only known tne truth!” she 
murmurs,as he holds her to his breast 


a. 

“Ah, we should have come to an under- 
standing before now if it had not been 
tor—her! Tell me, Juliet—did she know— 
bad she any idea—that you—cared for 
me?”’ 

She would fain leave this question unan- 
awered, but he presses it. 

“I suppose she did,’’ she falters at last. 
“*] got very excited once when she was 
talking about you, and told her the truth. 
1 was sorry afterwards, because she knew 
1 did not think you cared for me, and—and 

‘¢‘How shall I forgive her?” he exclaims, 
between his clenched teeth. 

“Oh, yes, Evelyn, you will forgive her! 
It is all over now. Don’t let Randal 
know,’’ she whispers. ‘‘He loves her so, 
and is so happy. Don’t tell him any- 
thing.’’ 

‘Very well; he shall go on being happy. 
He deserves it, and it is good for a man to 
be heartily in love with his wife, isn’t it, 
Juliet?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ 

“and you will always trust and love me, 
Juliet, as I trust and love you?”’ 

“Always,’’ she answers earnestly, with 
her pure soul gazing out at him through 
her blue eyes, 

* e e * e o 


It is six months since Aubrey St. John 
was iaid to rest in his early grave. 

It is winter now, and the snow lies thick- 
ly around Tenham, but within the great 
house there is warinth and comfort enougn 
to make up for the cold and storm with- 
out, 

Sir Evelyn and Lady Lovelace, after 
spending the remainder of the summer at 
their estate in Yorkshire, with the excep- 
tion of a month’s visit to Mr.and Mrs, 
Burnet St. John, have now returned to 
their home, 

Captain and Mrs, Blakey, with their little 
son, who is so extreinely delicate that they 
scarcély hope to rear him, are staying at 
Chaivington until Compton House is re- 
built. 

A good deal of valuable property has 

8 


been saved to them, thanks to Juliet un- 
tiring energy during the fire, but tbeir 
esees are very great,and they wi De 
»Dliged to reduce their expenses consider- | 
ably for the next two or three years. 
The new house can never be to Juliet 
what the old one was—her own old home, 


fullof the memories of the flery old Ool- 





onel who showed such tender fondness for 

his lovely niece, who is now fast 

ber old vivacity and high spirits under the 

a gm influence o er husband’s 
ve, 


She was quiet and preocoupied for scme 
time after Aubrey’s death, her thoughts 
> Be oy the brave fellow’s noble fice 
of his lite for ber ~\) ee 

But with the first keen breath of winter 
she seemed to revive, and, as Sir Evelyn 
enters the room this cold afternoon, and 
finds her at the window watching the snow 
falling trom the leaden clouds overhead, he 
bas no ee in giving utterance to his 


‘te think that ~) = [I should ever 
stand together—t P says, polo up to 
her and putting her arms roun his” neck, 
and then encircling her waist with his own 
arms, “We wouldn’t have believed it a year 
ago, if any one had told us, would we?” he 
ore, Saas her. 

She looks up into bis tace—its proud lines 
relaxing in her presence--the stern eyes 
softening. 

She no longer fears his haughty coldness 
or his stinging words of sarcasm; and when 
she rouses his somewhat fiery temper, as 
she sometimes doesin ber wilfulness, she 
ae in his face with such a witching 
audacity that he forgets his anger in hie 
great love. 

“I can’t think how you could ever have 
doubted my love for you, Juliet,” he goes 
on, “Don’t you remember 1 used to break 
out or now and then? I couldn’t help 
myself, in fact.”’ 

“Yes, I remember, but something always 
happened directl afterwards to make me 
think you did it in pity 

“Pity, indeed! If 1 kissed every girl I 
itied, Ishouldn’t get through the task 
n twelve months! Do you remember my 
kissing you at that Christmas party, 
Juliet?’ 

‘*Yea, Oh, I was eo surprised!” 

“And, anything else?’”’ 

‘And pleased,”’ she admits softly. 

‘‘We were very near to one another that 
night, Juliet, if we had only known,” he 
says gravely. 

@ goes on more lightly, after a short 


pause— 

“That boy Sidney wasa capital little fel- 
low—it was athe mente a it all—he got 
the pome ro » and—— 

“He told me,’’ she interrupts, with flush- 
ing cheeks, 

‘Did he? Well, I’ll forgive him. Ah, 
you wero very unbelievidg, madam—and a 
regular vixen into the bargain!”’ 

‘I!”.—drawing herself quickly away from 
him. 

“You, yf Lovelace’’—holding her fast. 
“Never was | treated by any one witb such 
contumely as by my own wife, who pro- 
mised to ‘love, honor, and pe a me.” 

“Well,” she murmurs, yielding to his 
ooune arms,and looking down shame- 
facediy. “I suppose I was cross to you—a 
great deal more after I knew that I—loved 

ou. 
* “Why would you not wear that locket I 
gave you? Because it was not made for 
you in the first instance?”’ 

‘No, indeed, that was not the reason,”’ 
she anawers earnestly. 

“My darling,” he says gravely, “you 
must pardon my outburst of temper on that 
occasion; it seemed to me in my anger that 

u would not wear it just because I gave 
t to you--and made that an excuse to get 
rid of it. I was very angry and burt; you 
must forgive me that, Juliet, and forget 
it. 

“Oh, yes—I did, long ago! And it was 
my fault too,” 

‘And wear this one instead;” ard he 
fastens round her neck a gold chain, from 
which is suspended a iarge locket, set with 
a diatnond, the whole exactly similar tothe 
=_ which met its fate under his wratbtul 

eel, 

“Ob, how beautiful!’ she exclaims, ‘Why, 
it is exactly like the other! Edith wili 
think itis the same. She wanted to know 
one day why I never wore it, and I toid her 
it was broken.”’ 

‘*Then let her think so. Now understand 
me, Juliet—I did not — you the other 
locket because I wouldn’t buy you any- 
thing fresh,but merely because it was of no 
use my keeping it,and { did not know what 
else to do with it. Aleo, I wanted you to 
wear it, I wanted Edith to understand that 
I bad transferred my gifte—my allegiance 
—my all—to the girl who had behaved so 
nobly for ber sei sake!’’ 

She stands on tip-toe to kiss him, and he 
receives the kiss without returning it, 
which, — with the look of sternness 
that he suddenly assumed, rather 
shames her, so that she ruffies her golden 
hair against bis breast to avoid the keen 
glance of bis eye, while she wonders to her- 
self what is coming. After afew moments 
have passed, he raises her head with hie 
band and looks at her face. 

“And now, Juliet, do you know that you 
are a sadly rebellious wife? Are you aware 
how many times you have disobeyed me 
with impunity? Do you mean to be more 
submissive in the future?’”’ 

“Do you?” she returns, laughing audaci- 
ously, and attempting to escape froin his 


grasp. 

But he holds her firmly, trying in vain 
to repress the smile upon bis lips and the 
tender glance of love in his keen dark 
eyes. 

“That is another thing. I am my own 
maste!, and yours too!”’ 
“Really, sir!” 


‘Really, madam, and I must d 
Will you obey for - 
juty?” 

His appeal, half command though it is, 


is irresistible, She puts both arms about 
hie neck as she whispers ber answer, with 


a little audacious laugh at the end of her 
sentence. 

“Yes, dear Evelyn, indeed I will—some- 
times,” 


You inco ble little darling! Ah,my 
Juliet,we have ‘a —y | pull and a strong 
pull’ against each other, but now it shall be 
‘a pull all together’ !”’ 

(THE END.) 
-_—P oe 


Wooing by Proxy. 


BY T. B. ©. 











HE scene was by anton the actors 
were two young men of different ages; 
the action was combined efforts of 

two minds towards the composition of a 
love-letter. 

That two men should put their heads to- 
apd for the production of such a letter 

one woman, the reader may tind it diffi: 
cult to credit. 

Let the reader, however, digest the fol- 
lowing facta, and the phenomenon may be 
explained: first, that one young man had 
recently broken his right arm; second, that 
the same young man, while supposing bim- 
self to be jonately attach to his fair 
correspondent, was more deeply enamored 
of his own dear self, whose pleasures be 
considered to be of more consequence than 
sentiment; third, that the other young man, 
a trifie more advanced in years, was ab- 
surdly and hopelessly interested in his 
friend’s sweetheart, whose face he had seen 
—_ in a photogra 

he letter, as written so far, ran as fol- 

lows: 
“My Dgargst LAURA: 

**) write to inform you that I have broken 
my rightarm, and must correspond with 
you by the aid of an amanuensis, 1 wish 
enly to tell ros that I love you as devoted- 
ly as ever—1 think of you by day and dream 
red by night. 1 long so to see you, Yes- 
terday it rained ss 

“The transition ia a little abrupt,’’ ob- 
served the scribe, “from sentiment to the 
weather.”’ 

‘“Soratch it out,’’ said the disabled one, 
rubbing his head and pondering. ‘Let ne 
think awhile.”’ 

He remained buried in apparent thought 
for some time, and finally exclaimed, with 
em phasis: 

“[ tell you, Hendricks, this kind of 
thing, this dictation business, does very 
well for spelling-classes and French exer- 
cises; but when it comes to Jove-making I 
deciare it’s paralyzing, it benumbes the feel- 





in ” 

Sleeve oyeee with you,” replied Hend- 
ricks, laughing; “and advise you to take 
the pea in your left hand and scraw! as best 
you may. A few blotted words from you 
will be more valuable——”’ 

George shook his head. 

“To some giris, perhaps, but not Laura. 
She detests everything that has the least 
appearance of childishness. She has a 
grand theory about peopie’s remembering 
thatthey are nen and women, and not 
children. Now,’’ continued the lover,after 
a short pause, “I have thought of an ex- 
cellent plan. I will furnish the ideas, and 
do you fill them up—enlarge, amplify, you 
know. For instance, I would like to write 
about books— Laura is al ways reading—and 
then you can go ahead to discuss the latest 
novel, ora new magazine,’’ 

‘But, my dear George——’’ 

‘Tnere is the July number of——on the 
tatle. Ask her what she thinks of that 
tirst essay. It’s a little — overdrawn? 
En?” 

Hendricks expressed an opinion which 
George immediately adopted as his own, 
and desired to have it put down in the let- 
ter. 

It was put down, and in this fashion the 
letter proceeded to completion, and, owing 
to George’s naive strategies, ran quite 
smoothly and easily. 

This was the first of a series of composl- 
tions which, originating in Hendrick’s 
brain, and signed by George Hauwlilton, 
were read by a young lady many miles 
away, answered, admired, and cherished. 
Each letter bore firmer traces of Hendrick’s 
mind and disposition than the one preced- 
ing, and eacu responding epistie spoke 
wore trankiy of the writer’s honest convic- 
tions and enthusiastic fancies, 

Hendricks was charmed. The extraor- 
dinary credulity of the fair correspondent 
can only be excused by reocollecting the 
somewhat peculiar circumstances which 
controlled the engagement. 

The death of Laura’s father had plungea 
the girlintothe wildest griet; bereft of 
both parents, she feit herself to be indeed 
alone in the world. 

Her cousin, George Hamilton, hitherto 
personally a stranger, having but recently 
appeared in London, devoted himself to 
the task of cheering his beautiful but 
afflicted relative, and so successful were 
his efforta that Laura believed she had 
found tn this brouzed Apollo the hero of 
ber highest dreams, 

As @ hero he bad once, indeed, figured 
beiore her eyes, when diving into watery 
depths he rescued a drowning acquaintance 
actually at the risk of his own life, 





oo 








speculation only. 

A certain ( Hendricks had retired 
to Sevonadale during the summer vacation 
to enjoy rural soli smoke his pipe, 
and, when in s poetical mood, to work ata 
half-finished tragedy in verse, which was 
— by its author to asonish the 
wor 

a two Georges met = name 
roof, greeting one another ss old triends, 
having once besa teacher and ps The 
young professor was nning to reap a 
modest harvest from an uent pen. 

As the author of a new and successful 
novel, he had provoked criticiam from 
more than one shining light in the literary 
world, 

To resume the thread of our ° 
Several weeks of summer passed siowly 
my and George’s arm was on the recovery, 

e bad grown weary of solitude, Letter- 
writing, even by the aid of such an able 
amanuensis, charmed him not; neither 
books, nor cows and chickens, nor nature’s 
sweet communion. 

He pined for the fellowship of congenial 
minds, One fine morning he ked up 
and started forth to join a yaohting club, 
whose members were about to on 8 
tour to fashionable tom ae 

His communication th Hendricks 
—_- after the arrival of a solitary postal 
card. 

Hendricks, sadly —s his occupation 
ot letter-writer, returned with a sigh to bis 
—~ ees tragedy, to find that it had grown 
cold. 


Its neroes ranted and strutted about like 
third-class actors. In disguat he looked it 
up, and inaulged in sentimental reveries, 
and fruitless efforts to recall certain 
passages in Laura’s letters, 

Finally a thunder-bolt arrived, A letter 
from G snnounced that that worthy 
had metat Cowes ‘the jolliest giri—not 
superior, like Laura, but just the jollieat 
girl that ever waltsed.”’ 

The writer had flirited, danced, walked 
with, and pro to this girl, who had at 
once acce him. “Would Hendricks 
please explain the state of affairs to Laura, 
and secure his happiness, eto.?’’ 

Hendricks started at once for London. 
On the way he reviewed the situation, de. 
termined to lay bare the proceedings of the 
past few weeks, shield George as far as pos- 
sibie, and stake his chance of bappiness on 
an attemptto win for himeelf the hand of 
that sweet woman whose lovely thoughts 
and noble ideality had inspired him with 
such reverence, 

it was late in the afternoon when he 
stood face to face with the reality of his 


dreams, 

The pale, beautiful face, whose shadow 
of sorrow seemed aptly a reflection of the 
black dress she wore, touched Hendricks 
inexpressibly. 

For one moment It seemed as if the task 
before him were an impossibility; bow 
could be utter a word that would give her 

n? His own hopes were completely 
forgotten. 

In a faltering volce he commenced his 
story. He pleaded his only excuse for his 
share in the systematic course of misrepre- 
sentation: George’s urgent persuasions, 
and his own deepening interest--nay,it was 
more than interest—he knew in his heart 
that he loved her. 

The girl bad listened quletly, so far, with 
bent head, and downoas eyes; but now she 
sprang to her feet, confronting him. 

“I thank you, sir,” abe eaid,in quick, 
scornful tones, “for the compliment you 
think it nocesmary to pay me, (io, sir; be 
satisfied with the result of your scheine for a 
sumimer’s amusement, and do not seek to 
injure me further by sddressing to me such 
insulting words, our vanity will rejoice 
to understand that I Myc mag y Bete wae 
I believed my cousin loved me; [ believed 
that he was all that bis letters—thoae beau- 
tiful letters—represented him to be, You 
areaciever writer, Mr. Hendricks; your 
imagination is most wonderful! And then 
the trick of the initials was so cunning! My 
letters bave been in your hands as trophies 
ot your skill. Ah, my poor letters! hat 
a tale of confiding innocence they will teli! 
Show them to the world, Mr, Hendricks— 
show then as a boas of —’’ 

She stopped, overcome with bitter morti- 
fication, and, turning away, laid both hands 
upon the marble mantel, whereon she 
rested ber head to conceal a sudden burst 
of tears. Hendricks impulsively rushed 
forward. 

‘‘Laura, dearest Laura, forgive me! I 
deserve your heartiest condemnation for 
my folly, but believe me when I say | love 
you. love the ulleless,unselfish nature, 
the clear, penetrating mind, the wornanl 
syinpathy, that] met in your letters, +f 
love you as you stand therein your beau- 
tifal anger—”’ 

“Ie this,’ eaid Laura, raising her head, 
and scorn again flashing even through her 
wet lashes, ‘‘is this another evidence of 
your skilful imagination, or is it a proot of 
your chivalric sense of bonor?”’ 

‘*These sarcasins are wholly unmerited,”’ 
interrupted Hendricks, alinost sternly. 
“You cannot doubt that I love you. 1 ask 
fromm you only a word of torgiveness. Be 
the noble woman that I have loved in 
imagination, and bid me stay in London 





This brave deed threw such a wonderful | until | win your—your—nay, do not be 
halo around bis bhandsowe bead that Laura | alarmmed—your ooldest approbation, if I 
very willingly confessed the love she | deserve no morel”’ 
fancied in her heart. Laura turned ber face towards hii. 

George soon afterwards left London to | ‘*] confess,’’ abe said, in a low voice, “that 
join a fammpous cricket match at Sevonusdale, | I never loved my cousin (Creorge, H 
but, baving the misfortune t break his | admired an ideal, which I fa le W ne « 
arin while attempting a@prodig is secular haracter She paused a we wy 
Gat, remained & mee prisoner the far laps | ‘ those 
nouse LLeore an 4 led, me 

The truth is, that Laura hardly knew “May I stay?” said Hend ks 
| her cousin. Hia tastes, mental acquire- “You,” replied sura, giving him her 
| wenta, and views were matters of | hand. 
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sInG TO ME. 


BY Wu. W. Lone. 
Bing to me, dear, that old sweet song, 
**‘Douaglas, tender and true,’ 
Bome day you will sing it above, 
When silence is twit us two. 


Bat memory wil! steal to your heart, 
Of another as ‘*tender and true,'' 
Who saw the light die out in his life, 
When he drifted away from you. 
ee 


Love Conquers All. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BIN AND THE 


SINNER,’’ BTC., BTO. 





CHAPTER V. 


PPE Captain gave a long whistle as Her- 
nard passed out of sight 

“And that’s the new owner of High 
Dutton!” he said. “He might have put on 
a decent sult of clothes, so that a fellow 
inight know that he was eee & What 
are your plans now, Mary?” be asked,turn- 
ing to the girl. 

‘*They are my own business, Captain Car- 
ver!"’ responded Mary. 

Bhe flashed a look of mingled scorn and 
pity upon him, scorn for his overtures and 
pity for his self-satisfaction. 

“You have had my answer, Captain Car- 
ver,’’ she replied. ‘Had you not better go 
and deliver it?’’ 

“My conge,’’ muttered the Oaptain. ‘How 
confoundedly cool she is about it 
tool"’ 

He rome to hiv feet languidly. 

“Shake hands, Mary," he said. 

She hesitated slightly, and then took the 
proffered hand; and with that hand-shake 
it seemed to her she shook out the recollec- 
tion of Uaptain Felix Carver trom her mina 
aad heart, 

“One last kims,’’ he said, emboldened by 
whet be conoeived to his success. 

She couldn't resist bim, afterall, thought 
Captain Felix. 

‘How dare you?” she cried, in a toue of 
infinite soorn, and she withdrew her hand 
from bis dotalnin erasp. 

She turned her k upon hiu; and Ca 
tain Felix, with a little confused laugh, 
yansed across the bridge with the best grace 
fe could muster. 

But, when be bad quite disap 
trom view, Mary sank down upon the 
tree trunk and sobbed with bitter vehe- 
mence, 

The sun went down before sabe recovered 
from her wild abandon of grief and turned 
towards home—the home which at length, 
she thought with a sigh, she must prepare 
to leave for evor. 


Mra. Netherbury was sitting at her win- 
dow, which looked out towards the rear of 
High Dutton, busy with her knitting. 
needies, when she became conscious of an 
intruder’s shadow and a step on the gravel 
walk outside. 

She glanced up, and saw Bernard Dutton 
standing at the window looking down at 
her. 

Her first thought was one of apprehen- 
sion,for Mr. Dutton looked shabby enough 
to suggeet the desirability of precautions 
being taken with regard tothe spoons and 
umbrellas in bis immediate vicinity; but 
ahe was wo oy A relieved by hearing her- 
weif addressed by name, 

“How do you do, Mra. Netherbury? I 
should have known you most any- 
where!” 

She ioosed at him critically. 

“Your memory je better than mine, sir,’ 
she responded; ‘1 cannotsay that | remein- 
ber you.”’ 

**] suppose not,’’ he answered. ‘Fifteen 
years of a vagabond life is sufficient to 
changé one past all recognition, I am Ber- 
nar’ Dutton.”’ 

“Mercy upon us,’’ ejaculated the old lady 
—-“‘what acbange there isin you! I should 
never bave known you to be Bernard I 
knew twenty years ago, Ab, weill—ah, 
weli!” 

And the old lady gazed pensively upon 
this woreeene stranger, who brought to 
her mind no lection of the gay-hearted 
yout of twenty whow she had known iu 
the days long gone. 

“Come in, Mr. Bernard, come in, and 
don't linger on the threshold of your own 
house,” continued Mrs, Netherbury cheer. 
fully. “You'll see the little door at the side 
there, Ah, you have not forgotten it!’”— 
for he bad — round and was standing 
in ber room belore she had finished the 
sentence, “And why did you not send me 
word of your coming, Bernard,”’ she asked, 
as he hia seat at ber side, ‘so that | 
could have bad your rooms prepared, and 
sent a carriage over to meet you at Wail- 
ingbam?”’ 

“It wasasudden whim, my coming at 
all,’’ he answered, “It was only yesterday 
I heard of my uncle's death and that I had 
come inftorthe property; and a sudden 
fancy seized inetorun down and take a 
quiet look at the old place unseen and un. 


known. But I came across a long-logged 
fellow who looked like turning me out of 
the place a8 a possibie intruder, and 
1 was accordingly obiiged to declare my 
seif.”’ ; 


“Who was it, Bernard?”’ 

“Migs Dutton’s lover, | should imagine,”’ 
he answerei carelessly. “She was with 
him ia the coppice,” 


] 





“Oaptain Carver,” explained Mrs, Netb- 
erbury—“Osaptain Felix Carver of the Hail, 
the eon of old Jackson Carver, the banker. 
You, they ae engaged to be married, Ber- 


“How long have they been engaged to be 
married?” 


“They were engaged just before—a few 
d only betore your uncie’s death, with 
bis cancion.” 


Bernard said nothing, but stared idly at 

the oom wall. 
‘She is adear girl, Bernard—an excel- 
tent girl!” continued Mra, Netherbury: 
‘and, although I don’t strictly approve of 
children being taken out of their station in 
life and in another, I must certainly 
say she might be your own cousin so far as 
her mind and manners are concerned, And 
now, poor thing—well, the Oarvers are 
enormously ricb,and Felix will bave a 
fortune, And she has certainly be- 
aved admirably about the property. You 
know, L —— that your uncie was al- 
ways determined to leave her everything; 
and, when it was found that he h mew 4 
no will, she was not in the least disap- 
pointed, but spoke of it as a great relief. 
And, indeed, Bernard, it would have been 
a dreadful thing for tbe property to have 
gone out of the family!” 

“I don’t know,” he responded wearily. 
**I doabt if it will do me much service now; 
I have lived my life!’’ 

They presently betook themaelves to the 
dining-room, and Bernard ate a substantial 
meal undismayed by the critical eves of 
Bruce the butier and his assistant James, 
both of whom Mrs, Netherbury dismissed 
at the earliest possible moment. 

She talked to Bernard ot old times, of the 
changes that had taken place in the neigh- 
borhood, of the tenants on the estate,of the 
family lawsuit concerning that right of way 
through Marshall’s meadow which had 
been in progress fora generation or two, 
and waa likely to continue for several more, 
seeing that the footway now terminated in 
a raliway embankment, and was not there- 
fore of the slightest practical use to any- 
body, and in consequence become a 
dispute the like of which has trom time 
immemorial furnished the world with the 
choicest arguments and the most heated 


—- wrangling. 
. Dutton hed discarded the sherry in 
favor of a decanter of brandy; and Mrs, 
Netherbury, with an anxious inward feel- 
ing, observed that he drank deeply of the 
liquor, 

is spirits rose, he talked faster, now and 
then alittlewildly. Mra, Netherbury began 
to fear the worst. 

She had loved the bright,gay-hearted lad, 
who had made the house merry in the early 
days of her coming, when he happened to 
spend a vacation there, and, woridly-wise, 
she treunbled at what seemed to her signs 
of the coming storm—of habits of debauch 
contracted during the wild, reckless, de- 
spairing interval at which he had binted 
the which, now that he had unlimited 
mnéans at bis command, would assuredly 
drag him t his grave in utter dis- 
honor, 

She rose and walked round to his side, 
and her hand trembied slightly as she laid 
it upon bis shoulder, 

“Bernard, you must try to give this up,’’ 
she said, in a tow tone. 

His hand was on the decanter; he under- 
stood her meaning at onoe, for he withdrew 
his grasp. 

**1t is too late,’’ he whispered, in a low 
strange tone, at variance with the light 
laugh on bis lips which ber action had ar- 
rested, ‘‘itis too late now! 1 cannot; | am 
doomed!’ 

“Oh, Bernard, Bernard,"’ cried the old 
lady mouratully, the tears starting to her 
eyes, ‘it is not too late; shake it off and be- 
gin anew!”’ 

He shook hie head sadly. 

“I have tried,” he said, “once I nearly 
succeeded; but now how can I shake off 
the ways of fifteen long years? Ob, mine 
bas been a sad school! Too late! There, w 
dear kind friend—my only friend—don't 
fret about it!” he added, in a lighter tone, 
for the poor lady was shedding tears over 
the hxed despair of the prodigal, “i will 
do my best. I am not worth fretting about 
—certalniy not worth one tear of your good 
pure heart, Let me go my way—it is my 
doom, I have done not one atom of 
good to this world; it could well spare 
ime,” 

Then he rose, pressed her hand ntl 
between bis, oan went out to the d ose f 
which she had ordered to be in ip 
she having suggested that Bern 
ante pay avisitto @ tailor at Wailling- 

au. 

He took the reins, the groom jum u 
behind, and Bernard waved os aoe “4 
Mra. Netberbury, who stood at the window 
watohing himdown the long drive, with 
tear-stained face, until the mare cantered 
out of sight. 

Then, with a long sigh—a sigh drawn from 
the inmost depths of her beart—she went 
back to her knitting. 


It was nearly midnight, and the dog-cart 
with the Squire had not returned from 
Wallingbaim, 

Mary bad pleaded a headache and had be- 
taken herself to her rvom, while Mrs. Net- 
berbury, after waiting long past the ap- 
pointed hour for the absent Bernard, ate 
her dinner in solitude, and soon afterwards 





retired to reat, 
The midnight hour was chiming when 
she heard the sound of the returning dog 
| Cart coming up the «rive, 
Robert, the groom, was driving, bis hand 
a trifle unsteady and his face bot and flusb- 


| 


ed, while the new Squire sat in stupid ai- 
lence at hisaide, 


W hen they drew upat the door the groom 
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jumped cown and «sisted his master to 


alight, 

fi wes plain that Bernard had been 
drinking to excess and that be had also 
been priming the groom, although the lat- 
ter worthy was somewhat steadier than the 


ulre, 
After effecting his parchases and strolil- 
ing about the sown, toreerd had betaken 
himeelf to the principal hotel; and here bis 


proclivities were too strong him, and, 
after a short weak st le,be had succum- 
the fiend. 


bed tothe fell power 

“My man,” he whispered hoarsely 
now, “I'll give you a sovereign if you 
non me upto my room without any- 


But his laudable intention was frustrated 
by the opening of the hall door and the 
sudden ap ce of Bruce, who had been 
waiting ay for the new master, 

Robert lett the Squire standing by the 
vebicle and step siowly up to the old 
butler, 

“Squire’s« bit fresh, Mr. Bruce,” he 
whispered. ‘He said he’d give mea soy’. 
ring to get up to his room quiet. I s’pose be 
don’t want the ladies to see 'im.”’ 

Mr. Bruce looked at the young groom in- 
quisitively. 

‘*He ain’t the only fresh ’un, Master Ro- 
bert, in this here company,’’ observed the 
solemn butler. ‘I guess it’s been a case of 
the blind teadin’ the blind.” 

* Well, Squire told me to hev’ what I 

wanted, Mr. Bruce,” said Robert apologeti- 
cally. 
“And you had it of course,” rejoined the 
butier. ‘You'll come to a bad end, young 
man--mark my word. You'd better take 
the dog-cart round to the coach-house, and 
mind what you’re about. 1’ll see to this 
here gent.”’ 

And Mr. Bruce =e down t Ber- 
nard, solemnly placed that helpless gentle- 
man’s arm within his own, and ied bim up 
the stone steps iuto the house, leaving Ro- 
bert to attend to the mare, 

‘Where is Mra, Netberbury, Bruce, and 
Miss Datton?” asked the Squire,in s low 
indistinct tone, 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir--the ladies hev’ 

me to bed!’’ replied the butler. “You 

eave it to me, sir—I’ll see you all 
right.”’ 

He ied his unsteady master up the large 
staircase until they reached a long corridor 
with the so on left and 
right, and here Mr. Dutton contrived to 
stumble over a large mat and lurch against 
a small table with a fower-jar upon it, 
which fell down and broke with a noisy 
Clatter. 

Bernard muttered an imprecation on bis 
clumsiness; but the butier hurried him on 
to the door of his room, fearfal of the 
aroused sleepers. 

There was a small — 9 of stairs, some 
three or four, atthe end of the long oor- 
ridor, and, as Bruce paused, with his hand 
on the door, he happened to glance in that 
direction. 

To his profound mortification, he saw a 
white-robed figure standing silently at the 
head of the stairs, 

lt was Mary, who had come out of her 
room at the noise of the crashing earthen- 
ware, and who was looking down upon 
~~ hapless Bernard with horror-stricken 

ace, 
‘It’s all right, miss,”” began Bruce; and 
the man at bis side looked up and caught 
Sight of that pale face and the luminous 
eyes glancing down upon him with unut- 
terable*horror at his condition. It was but 
one swilt glance which he saw, for Mary 
turned and fled into her room, but it shot 
through his fevered brain into the very 
depths of bis being. 

“Good gracious,” 
vile wretch | am!’’ 

Bruce was busy with the gas and did not 
heed bis master’s mutterings, 

To his surprise, when he turned round, 
the whilom helpless Squire was pacing 
rapidly upand down the room with bis 
bands clenched and bis head bowed upon 
his breast. 

‘Bless me if it ain’t sobered him!” mur- 
mured Mr. Bruceto his discreet self, in 
utter astonishinent at the Squire’s changed 
aspect, 

e had askei aloud twice whether he 
could get the Squire anything before Ber- 
nard beard bim, 

‘Nothing thank you,my man—nothing,”’ 
he answered hastily. ‘‘You can leave me 
now; 1 am all right.”’ 

The butier went off, ruminating over 
this sudden transformation, leaving the 
hapless man pacin up and down 
the room, a prey to the most acute selt- 
torture, 

Presentiy Bernard flung open the win- 
dow and sd out upon the star-crowned 
night and the bright wnoon,upon the silver- 
beg ay tirsand the silent park, and thought 
of his boyLood of innocence and the glad 
young days that were his before his weak- 
ness led him to barter his manhood’s heri- 

6 for a life of vile brutishness, 

is bead drooped siowly upon his 
clenched banda, and a low moan broke 
from hitm—a cry of fierce and hopeless de- 
spair. 


he groaned, ‘“‘what a 


CHAPTER VI, 


fY\HE dusky shadows of the twilight were 
stealing into the long drawing-room of 
the Manor House and falling around 


; $46 girlish figure seated at the piano at the 


farther end of the old room—a room buog 


with heavy drapery and containing massive 


Mary was dreaming idly of her girlish 
romance, as her fingers wandered over the 
keys, Of her wasted love and its cruel end- 
ing, and the aching feeling of desolation 
which her lover’s desertion had left in her 





breast rose in full force within heras she 


mused, 

Saddeuly shebecame aware of another 
presence in the room. 

She looked round; it was Bernard, who 
had entered quietiy and was 
against a obair near the window. 

He was a chan in 
ance. Theshiny baviliments of yeuterda 
were replaced by a sult of tweed, his linen 
was fauiticess, and bis eral appear- 
ance that of an ordinary English gentle- 


man. ys 

Lar err pag Age some eae J ~ re- 
cognising in this respectable presentment 
the shabby stra who had burst upon 
them yesterday in the coppice and an- 
nounced himself to be its owner. 

This was the first time Mary had seen 
bim since the painful rencontre of the pre- 
vious night, for Bernard bad not made his 
ap oe either at breakfast or lunch. 

R © came forward and stood by the side of 
the 0. 

“] wanted to tell you, Miss Mary,” he 
said,a quick flash mounting to bis tired 
tace, “how ved Iam about last night, 
Will you try to forget it?” 

“T shall hope to, Mr. Dutton,” answered 
Mary coe 

“And will you let me tell you now that 
nothing ever came so near saving &@ hope- 
less wretch trom himeelf and ing him 
from the mire into which he had sunk as 
the gentle compassion shown him by one 
tender-hearted soul—that it was oniy the 
sheer unworthiness of the man on whom 
this gentle pity was showered that prevent- 
ed its bearing ite full fruit of salvation? 
But it may please you to know that the 
money was used to some good purpose,’’ 

He spoke ina low tone and his voice 
trembled with emotion. 

Mary listened with downturned eyes, her 
mind filled with wonderment to hear this 
tender remembrance of her good deed from 
the lips of the man who, she bed made up 
ber mind since tue previous night’s scene, 
must be aj! that his soured uncle bad paint- 
ed bim, and to know that her warm-hearted 
com passion had been treasured in his worn 
heart with such reverence. 

She looked up, ber large eyes filled with 

ty. 
wn am glad 1 was able to do it,”" she said 
simply—‘so glad that I did it, But, please, 
Mr. Dutton, do not speak of it again; it was 
nothing. But now—surely now there is a 
better Fite before you?”’ 

“Does last night’s work look like it?’’ 
he returned very bitterly, “A man who 
vannot even respect himself before his ser- 
vantal 

She was silent, not knowing what to an- 
swer, and he turned moodily towards the 
window. 

“How you must des me for my weak- 
ness!” be said presently. 

“No, Mr, Dutton; I pity you,and will 
pray that you may conquer it.’’ 

She had risen from the musio-stool and 
walked towards him. 

He turned and looked at her curiously as 
she uttered the words. His biue eyes 
giistened. He gently took her band and 
pressed his lips to it with old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

“Thank you,” he said. “If prayers are 
permitted to find response, yours should 
surely be heard.”’ 

The loud clang of the firet dinner-bell 
was now heard,and Mary de ed to dresr, 
leaving the Squire standing in the darken- 
ing room musing deeply. 


* ° * * * * 


They met nin the dining-room, bat 
the conversation, led by Mrs. Netherbury, 
meandered aiong through the safe paths of 
local topics. 

There were two or three burning ques- 
tions on the re fe upon which the cheery 
old lady cha volubly, and Bernard list- 
ened gravely, saying little, his mind atil) 
fuil of gloomy regret. 

He drank nothing but a little claret with 
his dinner, and rose from the table witno 
the ladies, when they betook themselves to 
the drawing-room, 

Mary sat at the piano and played delicate 
morceaux of Mendelasohn and one or two 
of Cnopin’s dreamy abstractions, her beauti- 
ful face reflecting in its gentie melancholy 
the tender pensiveness of the music. 

Bernard sat and listened, his was a nerv- 
ous emeational nature, peculiarly susceptible 
to auch a mighty influence as music, and a 
calmer sense of peace and content gradu- 
ally stole upon him tban had been known 
to him tor long, long years; the old lady, 
with the privilege of age,siumbering peace- 
fully in her easy-chair, undicturved by the 
soft harmonies that floated around her; the 
rich coloring of the old-fashioned hangings, 
the mellow subdued light of the wax-can- 
dies, and the fair full figure of the youn 
girl, all combining to form a picture wbi 
struckthe weary wanderer with the first 
sense of home which had come to him for 


years. 

Mary had paused in her playitig, sudden- 
ly awakening to the silence of ber compan- 
jon and modestly conceiving her inusic to 
be a dtstarbin element, when Ber- 
nard rose from his seat and crossed over to 
the piano. 

“Your playing is perfect, Miss Mary,"’ he 
said,as he took a chair near her. “it 
has charmed me into a restful state of 
mind.”’ 

She looked up at bim with a pleased 
look, gratified at this fresh evidence of feel- 
ing in the wayward map. 


“You like wusic like this, Mr. Dutton? 
she qustioned. 
‘‘] am no musician,”’ he answered with a 


smile, “and am consequently unabie to ap- 
preciate the difference “twixt tweediedum 
and tweediedee,’ Bat all beautiful music 
hasa mysterious influence upon me—l 
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think that even my regeneration might be 
effected if I could transported to some 
land of sweet sounds, whare day and 
night invisible oe made sweet 
barmony and luNed all sentient things to 
reat 

Ho spoke half jestingly, with a sad smile 
playing about his m 

“ *t you think ‘rest’ wonld be rather a 
dificult matter in such circumstances?” 
M esked, with an answering suile. 

“IT suppose it would,” he replied. “It 
would have drawbacks; but not is per- 
fect—even here below.” 

“The world is a very hard, cruel piace; 
but there must be perfection some- 
where!’’ 

“T have never found it,” he said ee 
“Such an Elysium of belief is possible 
only to those in love,either with themselves 
or with somebody eise,’’ 

Mary did not answer; she thought of ber 
— ream of perfection and its awaken- 

Be 

grid ine very nosd, avucl plass” pussued 
wor av bard, cruel place,” pursu 
Revensd—“how hard, none bat those who 
have suftered in it can know.” 

“I nope I sball not find it so very hard 
when I set out on my travels,” observed 
Mary in a lighter tone. 

Her companion looked at her in some 
doubt. 

‘When I am outin it earning my liv- 
ing,’ she added quietly, seeing his ques- 
tioning glance. 

“] don’t understand you,” he said. “J 
thought Mrs, Netherbury told me that you 
were engaged to be married to that hot- 
tempered young gentioman who was s0 
anxious concerning my identity.”’ 


‘*] was engaged to Captain Carver,’’ she 
responded; “rut we have parted fur 
ever. 


Her eyes involuntarily filled with tears; 
and, seeing this, he delicately changed 
ground, 

‘‘But what do you mean by earning your 
living?” he asked. 

“I shall take asituation as s governess or 
a companion,” explained Mary, with a 
brave little smile. “I know lots of things 
—all that the advertisements require— 
French and German, music, the rudi- 
ments of Latin, drawing—I can paint pict- 
ures—you know, and a host of other 
things.’’ 

“And when did you conceive this great 
idea?’”’ he questioned, smiling. 

‘This morning,” arswered Mary prompt- 
ly. “I tooked in the 7imes and saw a num- 
ber of advertisements of this description. 
Indeed it seemed as if there were a sudden 
dearth of governesses—as if they had all 
emigrated in a body,for everybody seemed 
to be in want of one.”’ 

“And why are you anxious to leave your 
home?” be next asked. 

“I have no home, Mr. Datton,” replied 
Mary decisively. ‘fam only Mary Mar- 
dle, a a clerk’s daughter, for whom 


feo , tion of governess will be a rise in 
life. 

“Is not this house your home?”’ he asked 
barry + 

“It has been a beautiful bome, and I 
shall always love it,’’ said M sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘I have been so happ I had 


forgotten 1 was only a pient of my 
dear tather’s generosity, and it must be so 
no longer.” 

He looked at her with a shadow of pain 
on his countenance, 

**You wish to leave your home—for it 
has always been your home—because there 
has come into it a miserable-minded wretch, 
who——”’ 

“No, no, Mr. Dutton—indeed, no!’ in- 
terposed Mary—and she timidly touched 
bis hand and looked into his sad eyes. ‘Do 
not think that! I have no such thought of 
you.” 

He gave ber a grateful look. 

**] shail not trouple you much,”’ he said 
humbly. “I shall go abroad and you will 
not be bothered with me here, would 
not like you to leave here on any account, 
You do not know what you are saying 
wien you talk so lightly of becoming a 
governess. It is worse than slavery. 
Tbere is Mrs. Netherbury too—what on 
earth would she do without you, Miss 
Mary?”’ 

‘*]t would be very hard to leave every- 
thing,” sighed Mary; “but I have no right 
to be a burden to any one,’’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Bernard decisively. 
“Will you promise me to put this foolish 
governessidea out of your mind?” 

“I don’t think it at all footish!’’ answered 
Mary. 

‘‘] am nearly old enough to be your own 
fatuer,” he said, with a smile, “You will 
permit me to know best. At any rate you 
will undertake not to put it into execution 
witbout my consent ‘first had and ob- 
tained,’ as the lawyers say. 

“You are very good and generous,” re- 
sponded Mary softly. “If I thought——”’ 

“You must think no more about the mat- 
ter,” be interposed. ‘“Promise.’’ 

“*{ promise,” 

Then there was silence between them 
until a tremulous voice issuing from the 
depths of a cosy chair murqured : 

“Biess me, 1 have been asleep! What 
a dreadfully rude old woman 1 am get- 
ting!"’ 

‘Well, Isbould never have thought it, 
Magson!” said Mr. Flynt, looking out 
across the square at the retreating figure of 

Bernard, who had just left the lawyer’s 
office. 


“Thought what?” inquired his part- 
ner 
Why, that fellow could ever develo; 
a respectable member ot society. W he 
l saw n heretwo months ago and 
him of bis ancle’s death, 1 would have 
made anafiidavit that in six months he 





| 





would have squandered his fortane and 
died ina mad and now he doesn’t 
loos like doing either,” added Flynt senior 
in a slightly aggrieved tone, a if he fell 
that Mr, Datton’s failure to fulfil his prog- 
nosis was a direct siight upon his protes- 
giopal ae 

“Perba that old lady is reforming him,” 


Mr. Magson. 
"ESe the young one,” answered Flynt 


senior drily. 
As it happened, they were both near the 
mark, for the gentie influence of the two 


worked wonders upon the desponding min 
of the man who had thought himself sun 
too low to be reciaimed. 

The quiet still lite at High Dutton, un- 
disturbed by those jarring influences which 
in the b © days of bis wretohedness had 
driven man down the roed of 
ruin in all the fierceness of reckless de- 
spair, bad raised him siowly but surely to 
a finer sense of the beauty of life. 

But it was not without struggling and 
much misgiving that this man crushed 
down the craving which now and again 
possessed him, and which sought, like an 
evil spirit balked of its y, again to seize 
him and hold bis being in subjection. 

Once only had he succumbed, and the oc- 
=——ee had marked the turning-point in his 

e. 

He was —— alone in the study, a room 
adjoining the library, poring over some 
lengthy accounts which Messrs, Flynt, 
Mageson, & Fiynt had forwarded for his in- 
spection until he felt jaded and dizzy. He 
rang the bell and ordered some brandy. 
The accounts were thrown aside and he 
lapsed into gloomy despondency, while the 
demon at bis elbow besought him to shake 
the mood off by the treacherous aid of the 
golden liquid before bim. 

He was forgetting alli the fantasy o: 
false Elysium which the fleeting wine-god 
— up when Mary entered the room, 
on her way to the library. 

“] did not know you were here,’’ she 
said; and then she ‘ey 

The flushed face, the brightened eye 
and the spirit-case told its own tale, an 
she stood looking at him with reproachful 
e 


women had surely though ne ape | 
k 


y on, 

“Don’t look at me like that, for gracious 
sake, Miss Mary!’’ he said abruptly. “I am 
past all hope, as you see.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Dutton, let me take it away,’’ 
she pleaded sorrowfully—'‘‘for your own 
sake—for your manhood’s sake!’ 

He laughed bitterly. 

“My manhbood!”’ he echoed. ‘It died,Miss 
Mary, hong pense ago,’’ 

The girl burst into tears. Her grief was 
more powertul in ita effect than a hundred 


arguments, 

“Are you really sorry? Do you care so 
much about it?’ he said in an altered 
tone. 

‘*Assuredly!’’ she answered; and she pur- 
sued heradvantege. ‘‘Let me send it away. 
< for my sake!’ 

‘be words came idly enough in the ab- 
sence of argument, but they exercised a 
re etiect upon her hearer. 

‘s] did not think it mattered to you,’’ he 
said almost under his breath. ‘‘Misa Mary, 
for your sake I wiil never touch this poison 
again ae long as | live. So help me, 
Heaven!’’ 

Then be rose from hia chair and rushed 
out of the room, leaving her in amezoment 
at his vehemence, 

And steadtastly he kept hia word to her; 
and she rewarded him by pianning excur- 
sions and every little amusement she could 
devise to afford him distoaction. 

They rode together on ibe fine clear 
mornings, or went for long vambles on foot 
across the hills and dales of tneir undulat- 
ing country-side; they became familiar fig- 
ures in the sight of the old — down at 
the village, who wagged their heads and 
opined that the new Squire would not re- 
main a bachelor forever; but no such 
thoughts appeared to be lurking in the 
Squire’s mind, for he treated Mary with 
the consideration of a father or an elder 
brother rather than with the devotion of a 
possible lover, 

There had been silence between them 
regarding Captain Felix and the cause of 
the abrupt termination of Mary’s engage- 
ment, and Bernard, althoagh he enter- 
tained a shrewd suspicion, was atill in 
ignorance as to ita cause; but he noticed 
toat Mary was very quiet and preoccupied 
at times, that she was lost in fite of ab- 
straction, and would awake when ad- 
dressed with a startied look and blush 
violently. 

And Bernard shrewdly surmised that 
poor Mary was fretting for her absent iover, 
and was too proud to make the first ad- 
vance,and a slight spasm of pain shot 
through lim at the thought. 

It was not jealousy, for he himself had 
declared to Mary that he should never 
marry—‘‘he dared not,” he said, with the 
melancholy candor with which he spoke of 
himeelf and his weakness, 

But he had grown used to her as a com. 
panion in bis daily life,had felt a keen plea- 
sure in her converse, in her openness of 
thought, and her innocent mind—things 
which came to him with the fresnness of 
thesnorning dew, after the jaded artificial- 
ity, the horrible worldliness of his past 
years. 

His old freeand airy manner, the arti- 
ficial lightness of a reckless mind, bad I+ft 
him now, andagrave settied melancholy 
seemed to have seized upon him, 

He talked of serious topics with a 8 >ber 


earnestness and profound discriminatio 
which excited his companions’ admirati 1 
and astonishment 

Amidst the scenes which had heer fa 
miliar to Dis yout and with thesetimulus of 


the giri’s bright perception, Bernard seein 











ed to wake to the thoughts and feel- 
ings that stirred his being in the old 


da 
h wes remarkable too that the poverty 
and privations of his manhood had not 
soured him in his views of his fellow-creat- 
ures, 

“There is nothing so heart-breaking as 
ree a he said to Mary one day, after an 
our spent amongst the sick in the 
vil beiow; “it will cramp and crush the 
, the bravest heart that 

the earth da,”’ 


She was delighted with his generous 
kindliness to their poor people, He would 
pte heed a dnd as almoner when 

ey set out on their round, and was dis- 

nted if she had not emptied it. 

“You will spoil them, Mr, Dutton, with 
#0 in "ahe remonstrated. 

“My dear ohild, why should they not 
have it?” heanswered. “Weocan afford it, 
and their delight and beart-ease are worth 
« bundred times one solitary piece of gold. 
Ab, you have not known ‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous furtune !"’ 

Once he had preceded her into a ’ 
and she came upon bim making el with 
an experienced hand for a ridden 
dame, with the utmost gravity and preoo- 
cu 


ith no possible connection in the 
thought the image of Oaptain Felix, tall, 
el t, and ianguid, flashed across her 
vision, and ter mind involuntarily drew a 
sudden oom n between that hero 
whom her ignorance had endowed with al! 
knightly exceliences of manhood and the 
uiet unconscious man before ber, A quick 
ush rose to her cheek and a solitary tear 
stood in her dark eye. 

Snow-clad December had made its ap- 
pearance and had wrapped the chilled earth 
In its shimmering white mantle, and these 
pleasant country-side rambles had to be of 
less frequent occurrence, 


And the watchful Bernard observed that 
Mary's cheek grew paler, her step less 
ee Hoe and her voice subdued, and that 
sbe would absent herself for long hours, 
which sbe spent alone in a large room, dig- 
nified with the name of her “studio,” but 
which was more or leas a boudoir, 

The room contained an easel, a few pict- 
ures, some unfinished daubs and sketches, 
the pastime of her idle hours, but no more 
serious indications of work. 

Aud Mary would lock berself ip and 
emerge an hour or two later with ill-dis- 
red eyes and vain attempts at cheer- 
fulness. 

Bernard rallied ber one evening in the 
drawing-room after dinner. 

‘*What isthe matter, Mary?” he asked 
ver yp nindly- “You are not looking so 
well. 

She started and blusbed violently. 

“Indeed I am well.” 

“Then you are unhappy,”’ he declared; 
“or why this pensiveness?”’ 

“Believe me, 1am not unhappy,” she 
aaid—‘'I am very happy.” 

He did not pursue the subject, but later 
on he spoke to Mra, Netherbury. 

“Yes, she was ve fond of him, I 
think,’’ said the old lady in reply to bis in- 

“T fancy she must be fretting about 
Dear me, dear me! Girls Lad more 
spirit when I was young; but there it is,and 
what can you do?’ 

With which pertinent inquiry Mrs, Net- 
herbury went back to her needles, and the 
Squire strode down tothe stables and or- 
dered the gig to be got ready for him. He 
had made up bis mind what to do. 

[TO BB OONTINUBD, | 
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THE CARE OF THE EARS.—Neover drop 
anything into the ear unless it has been 

reviously warmed, Never use anything 

ut a syringe and warm water for cleaning 
the ears, Never strike or box a child’s 
ears; this has been known to rupture the 
drum and cause incurable deafness, Never 
wet the bair if you have we | tendency to 
deafness; wear an oiled-silk cap when 
batbing, and refrain from diving. Never 
scratch the ears with anything but the 
tinger if they itch: do not use the head of a 
pin, hairpins, pencil-tips, or anything of 
that nature, Never let the feet become 
damp, or sit with the back towards a win- 
dow, a8 these things tend to aggravate any 
existing bardness of hearing. 

Never put milk, fat,or wf oily substance 
into the ear for the relief of pain, for they 
soon become rancid and tend to incite in- 
flammation. Simple warm water will 
answer the purpose best, Never be alarmed 
if a living insect enters the ear; the bitter 
wax will goon cause it to come out, or 
pouring warm water into the canal will 
drown it, when it will generally come to 
tbe surface and can easily be removed 
by the fingers. A few pafits of smoke 
biown into the ear wil! stupefy the in- 
sect, 

pr—,_-- 

Opp PuRcCHAsSES.—A tootb of Sir Isaac 
Newton was sold in 1516 tor the sum of $3,- 
650, 1t was purchased by a nobleman, 
who had it set in a ring which he wore con- 
stantly on bis finger. The hat worn by 
Napoleon Bonaparte at the battle of Eylau 
was sold in Paris in 1835 for $00. It was 
put up for sale at $100, and there were 
thirty-two bidders. The coat worn by 
Charles XII. atthe battle of Pnuitowa, and 
preserved by one of hia officers and attend- 
anta, was sold in 1825 for $116,575. The 


two pens employed in signing the treaty of 
Amiens were soid in 182) tor £2,500, A 
wig that had belonged & Sterne was sold 
at public auction in London for $1,00. The 
ravyer-book used by Cnaries | wher 
acaf! was & j 

A wailstoos ng gy to in 

seau was for 3190, and S metal watct 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Soot 1n CHIMNEYS.—A chimney that 
will not fll up with soot may be made b 
plastering it inside with clay mixed 
salt. Ohimneys should be It from the 
sovepipe hole should be at, lease eighteen 

6 shou at 
inches Toms the ceiling. 
* Woopsw Posts.—A man who has tried 
says that wooden posts treated as 

at a cost of two cents each, will 2c 
that the person adopting it will not live to 
see his posts —* Take boiled linseed 
oil and stir in pulverized charcoal to the 
consistency of paint, and put a coat over 
the timber. 

A TRrRRiste Fivip.—An Austrian 
ch emist claims to have invented a fluid of 
the most destructive p This fiuid, 
when breught into contact with the air, 
after the explosion of ashell in which it 
bas been contained, is transformed into a 
gas, wh being heavier than the air, de- 
soends to the nd, killing all men and 
enimals within its reach, and, moreover, 
a ny iron, bronze and other metals, 
as well as setting all infammabie things 
on fire, So at leastthe inventor declares, 

CanaL LooomotTivzss.—Some experi- 
ments are being made abroad with a view 
to teat the p bility of substituting lo- 
comotives for horses in canal traffic. A 
set of rails about a mile in length was laid 
on the canal bank, and on this was placed 
a small locomotive. When steam was up, 
two boats were attached by ropes to the 
locomotive, which drew them along easily 
at about five miles an hour, Four boats 
were then attached, and the same speed 
was attained, the engine working quite 
smoothly. 

FASTENING Raits.—An improvement 
suggested here is the adoption of the Kng- 
lish pian of fastening rails to the croas-ties 
by bolts that pass through the ties. The 
hook-headed spike in use in this country 
often becomes loosened by the rotting of 
the wood around it, and rises from one- 
sixteenth to three-eighths of an inch above 
the base of the rail. This rising is the cause 
of much of that annoying whioh it is 
said foreigners invariably notice on Amer- 
ican roads, 

THe MicroPpHoNsS.—The military micro- 
phone is 1.0w being tried in France, not 
only to give warning of the 6 of 
troops from afar, but to indicate the difter- 
ent branches of the army in movement and 
to furnish an — idea of the num- 
bers of men and horses on the advance, It 
consists of a sounding plate buried in the 
soil across and along any route and con- 
nected b AL by hear mg to ~ Mag 
ce on us in n 
watenhas the neceshary arrangement for 
making the sounds louder and readily 
distinguishable. 
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SoRAP#, ETCO.—OCoarse bones that cannot 
be broken, leather scraps, old rags, and 
other such materials, should be buried at 
the roots of spore, where they will 
prove beneficial. 

PLANTS.—Ornamental plants may be so 
arranged as to spell words or represent 
forms, such as stars, crosses, hearta, etc., 
ana the colors may be arranged to corre- 
spond, In this manner a very pretty «flect 
may ve given a flower garden. 

PouLTRY.—Hens like to roost high. The 
roosts should, theretore, be all on the same 
level to prevent crowding. At least one 
toot of space on the rooat should be allowed 
for each tull-grown fowl, and the roosts 
should be eighteen inches apart. 

Swsret Porators.—The proper temper- 
ature for sweet potatoes in winter is about 
60 degrees, Ifthey are not exposed to a 
temperatue lower than 56 degrees they will 
keep easily. When first stored in the cel- 
lar they should be kept at 70 degrees until 
well dried, gradually lowering the tem per- 
ature to 60 degrees, 

OIL AND MAOCHINEKY.—Oil is cheaper 
than machinery, 80 use it freely on all the 
working parts of the mowers and reapers. 
Lumber is also cheaper, and when not in 
use every piece should be caretu!ly housed 
a« well a8 all the tools used about the farm, 
Tools, carta and machines rust out much 
faster than they will wear out. 

SukrpLUs Froir,— All surplus fruit 
should be dried or evaporated, It is a 
waste of fruit aod fertility t) allow fruit to 
falland rot. It is expensive feeding for 
hogs considering the value of the land oc. 
cupied by trees, and, unless all fruit grown 
can be sold or applied to family use, it will 

my to cut down the trees and devote the 
fond to some other crop, 

Cow-Forcg.—It is a dreadful waste of 
cow torce, to turn her out where she roams 
over several hundred acres of land. She 
will be doing it most all dav if there is no 
fence to stop ber, and will be sure to do it 
if the pasture is thin and scarce, She had 
better be fed what she needs on a smal! 
space, and then lie down and attend to ber 
legitimate mission on earth—making milk. 





Hoxses.—Farm horses should be worked 





steadily. A horse that is kept at regul«r 
service, and not overworked, will last much 
longer than one that is given periods of 
rest. A good horse should pot be tat, but 
should be in good condition. If fedon nu 
tritious food there need | I fear the 
horses osing tes! I KOpt &@ The 
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*“@f Your Charity.’’ 

Undoubtedly the cry is pitiful, and ap- 
peals not only to the best feelings of the 
man, but to the soundest views of the citi- 
nen. 

Morally, it is good for one’s own soul to 
help others, at cost to ourselves if need be; 
politically, it is wise to relieve the burden 
of distress, that so may be lightened the 
pressure of discontent. No one can have 
two opinions about the thing; whereon we 
differ is as to the method. 

Philanthropists, who feel only for the 
sufferings of their fellow. men; Christians, 
who remember only the words and exam- 
ple of the Master and the Apostles—to 
both of these ‘‘of your charity"’ is a sacred 
appeal, which, if they can answer with 
substantial aid, they ask no more—neither 
the causes that have led to this grievous 
condition of things, nor the probable use 
their bounty will be put to. 

Open-handed, credulous and impression. 
able, these charitable people are the happy 
hunting-grounds of the impecunious, and 
the despair of the more cautious members 
of inquiry offices and restraining organiza - 
tions, 

But putting aside the simpler form of 
charity, that of mere almagiving, and com- 
ing tothe more complex and mental—that 
what is called charitable Judgment, and 
not being too hard on a person—where do 
we stand? and what is our best duty? 
Between holding the standard ot morality 
high and screening the individual—lower- 
ing the public sentiment and saving the 
family trom eternal disgrace—the choice is 
a delicate and difficult one to make. 

To spare private feelings counts as a no- 
bler work than to avenge outraged mo- 
rality; and it the bread of a man's own 
baking is bitter, there are plenty of good 
souls who do their best to spread it thick 
with butter and sugar, so that he shall not 
taste its full sourness. 

On the other hand, there are plenty of 
the kind which strikes those who are 
down—wild asses who kick when they 
have the chance, be it a disabled comrade, 
a dismounted horsen.an, or a dying lion. 
Charity in silence iw non-existent with 
them. 

What they know they must tell, and 
what they tell they for ever repeat. If 
they have established a raw, they keep the 
whip well over the bleeding flesh, and 
never let the sufferer forget that it is there. 

Surely has it been said, and perhaps with 
pertect truth, that woman in this matter 
is harder than man, and specially hard to 
her own sex. Let one of her own tall 
over the boundaries and into the morass 
beyond, and the dogs of war are let loose 
like so many bloodhounds, and the Furies 
pursue with fleet feet the criminal who has 
exceeded prudence. 

Mothers, who will not forgive their 
daughters the shame brought on their hon- 
orabie house. Sisters, who will let the 
playmate of their childhood and the com- 
panion of their youth starve in the streets 
rather than consort with the fallen gir) 
who bears the same name as themselves 


Friends, who become the bitterest foes 
when friendship is no longer equality, but 
protection on the one side and smirch on 
the other:—these instances are common; 
Lot to speak of the flock of chattering and 
restless little startlings that carry the news 
to the four corners of heaven, and call on 
assembled men and gods to witmess the 
iniquity they detail. 

“Of your cbarity.”’ On the right hand 
stands Appearance, on the lett Interpreta— 
tion, Janus-faced, with a scowl on the 
brow and a sneer on the lip of the one 
mask, with a smile full of tenderness and 
eyes full of candid confidence on the other. 
The possibilities of interpretation are two- 
fold. If you will you can read out of a 
golden book, where the letters are all of 
white and azure—and if you will you can 
read off pages black as night, printed in 
letters of iufernal red. 

If you are charitable in your own na- 
ture you will prefer the finer gloss and 
clearer tints; if uncharitable, your cruel 
pleasure will be found in the sable tome of 
condemration with its legend of fiery in- 
famy. 

Now, nothing in the whole world of 
man is more deceptive than appearance. 
How many dramas and novels are founded 
on the look which was not the reality— 
the interpretation created by possibility and 
the inteliect, and not by the truth of things 
as they were. 

The wite who receives her outlawed 
brother in secret, telling nothing to her 
husband, and, of course, betrayed by her 
confidante, or by the ill. luck of chance; 
the man who might have committed the 
murder, the burglary, and who did not, 
for all that circumstantial evidence and ap- 
pearance were so dead against him. 

We ought never to forget this double 
power in dealing with an unconvicted of- 
lense, or rather with an action which may 
be an offense, but may also be pertectly 
harmless, and even scarcely dramatic. 

Against this, however, we must put the 
simulation of innocence where the charge 
is true, and the only hope of escape is by 
what people call ‘‘brazening it out,’’ and 
trusting to that plea, ‘‘of your charity.’’ 

So, turned all round and looked at in 
every light, charity is one of the most dif- 
ficult things to rightly handle; and how to 
reconcile this with justice isa problem for 
the solving of which we want more than 
personal inclination. 


Wauen the Gauls laid waste Rome, they 
found the senators clothed in their robes 
and seated in stern tranquillity in their 
curule chairs; in this manner they sut- 
tered death without resistance or supplica- 
tion. Such conduct in them was ap- 
plauded as noble and magnanimous; in the 
hapless Indians it was reviled as both ob- 
stinate and sullen. How truly are we the 
dupes of show and circumstances! How 
difterent is virtue, clothed in purple and 
enthroned in state, from virtue naked and 
destitute, and perishing obscurely in a 
wilderness. 





It is the property of the religious spirit 
to be the most refining of all influences. 
No external advantages, no culture of the 
tastes, no habit of command, no associa- 
tion with the elegant, or even depth of af- 
lection, can bestow that delicacy and that 
grandeur of bearing which belong only to 
the mind accustomed to celestial conver- 
ration; all else is but gilt and cosmetics, 
beside this, as expressed in every look and 
gesture. 

EVERYJONB, however humble, has a mis- 
sion to do, or say, or think—something 
which has never been done, or said, or 
thought; therefore let each one, while 
gratefully accepting the help and profiting 
by the wisdom of others, cultivate his own 
individuality, live his independent life, and 
‘ulfil his own possibilities. 

Tux highest knowledge can be nothing 
more than the shortest and clearest road to 
truth; all the rest is pretension, not per 
formance, mere verbiage and grandilo- 
quence, from which we car learn nothing, 
but that it is the external sign of an inter- 
nal deficiency. 





Umpgr the influence of music we are al! 


deluded in some way 


We imagine that | 





the performers must dwell in the regions | 


tO which they lift their hearers. We are 





reluctant to admit that a man may blow 
the most soul-animating strains from his 
trumpet and yet be a cowerd; or melt an 
audience to tears with his violin, and yet 
bea heartless profligate. 


Waar is the Bible in your house? It is 
not the Old Testament, it is not the New 
Testament, it is not the Gospel sccording 
to Matthew or Mark or Luke or John; it is 
the Gospel according to William, it is the 
Gospel according to Mary, it is the Gospel 
according to Henry and James it is the 
Gospel according to your name. You 
write your own Bible. 


A wise man doubteth; s fool rageth and 
is confident; the novice saith, I am sure 
that it is so; the better learned answers, 
peradventure it may be so, but I prithee 
inquire. Some men are drunk with fancy 
and mad with opinion. It is a little learn- 
ing, and but a little, which makes men 
conclude hastily. Exper.ence and humility 
teach modesty and fear. 


Tue relations of Christians to each other 
are like the several flowers in a garden that 
have upon each other the dew of heaven, 
which, being shaken by the wind, they let 
fall the dew at each other’s roots, whereby 
they are jointly nourished, and become 
nourishers of one another. 


Two things, well considere.!, would pre- 
vent many quarrels; first, to have it well 
ascertained whether we are not disputing 
about terms, rather than things; and, sec- 
ondly, to examine whether that on which 
we differ is worth contending about. 


CHRISTIAN graces are like perfumes; the 
more they are pressed, the sweeter they 
emel]; like stars that shine brightest in the 
dark; like trees, the more they are shaken, 
the deeper root they take, and the more 
fruit they bear. 

A MAN may read the figures on the dial, 
but he cannot tell how the day goes unless 
the sun shines on the dial; we may read 
the Bible over, but we cannot learn to pur- 
pose till tue spirit of God shine into our 
hearts, 

MEN who neglect Christ, and try to win 
heaven through moralities, are like sailors 
at sea in storm, who pull, someat the bow- 
eprit and some at the mainmast, but never 
touch the helm. 

It is the fancy, not the reason of things, 
that makes us 80 uneasy. It is not the 
place, nor the condition, but the mind 
slone, thatcan make anybody happy or 
miserable. 

Tux Bible begins gloriously with Para- 
cise, the symbol of youth, and ends with 
the everlasting kingdom, with the holy 
city. The history of every maa should be 
a Bible. 

Iy you suppress the exorbitant love of 
pleasure and money, idle curiosity, iniqui- 
tous pursuits and wanton mirth, what a 
stillness would there be in the greatest 
cities! 

Mucs as worthy friends add to the hap. 
piness and value of lite, we must in the 
main depend on ourselves, and everyone 
is his own best friend or worst enemy. 


It is our relation to circumstances that 
determines their influence upon us. The 
same wind that carries one vessel into port 
may blow another off shore. 


It may serve asa comfort to us, in all 


our calamities and afflictions, that he who 


loses anything and gets wisdom by it is a 
gainer by the loss. 

Hw that does not know those things 
which are of use and necessity for him to 
know is but an ignorant man, whatever hé 
may kncw besides. 

CHRISTIANITY, which is always true to 
the heart, knows no abstract virtues, but 
virtues resulting from our want's, and use 
ful to all 
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The Werild’s Happenings. 


Ex-President Hayes is in his sixty-sixth 
year. 

A small town in Michigan has seven 
brass bands. 


Ralloon ascensions are made by moon- 
lighs in Cincinnati. 


Photographs have been taken by the 
light from « fireplace. 

Hay an@straw were usec tor the first 
time to make paper in 1828. 


The Rassian troupe which plays on 24 
pianos at once is in London. 


Russet leather shoes are all the go now 
among the bloods of New York. 


A lad, aged 10, is in a Kansas jail for 
stealing some fifty horses during the past year. 


A @40,000,000 tunnel from Scotland to 
Ireland is among the engineering ‘*possibilities.*' 


Bald headed Indians are becoming pu- 
merous since the adoption of hats and caps by the 
race. 


A Pasadena, Cal., milkman served one of 
his customers with a fine two-inch trout the other 
morning. 


One watermelon doctored with half an 
ounce of strychnine killed 2000 rabbits ona ranch at 
Traver, Cal. 


The railroad bridges of this country, if 
placed continuously, would reach from New York 
to Liverpool, 

The latest English word in Paris is 
*‘strugaleforlifer,’’ meaning one who has to strug- 
gie to get a living. 


A boy who was playing on the beach 
near Liverpool was engulfed and smothered in a 
hole of his own digging. 


fhe daily consumption of needles in this 
country is said to be 4,200,000, most of which come 
from Redditch, England, 


A French electrician claims that he will 
soon be able to produce a thunder-storm wherever 
and whenever it is desired, 


In Northern Wisconsin Indians use birch 
bark to make canoes, chairs, tables, umbrellas, 
torches, bonfires and letter-paper. 


A Bristol rat, fighting with a cat, jumped 
Into the latter’s mouth, and almost strangled itto 
death betore it could cough the rat up. 


A Kaosas saltmaker has constructed a 
**Lot's Wife’’ of his commodity and sent it as an 
advertisement to the Clacinnati Exposition. 


In the ‘‘yourgest grandparent’’ contest 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, brings out a negro 
woman who hada granddaughter, it is asserted, at 
the age of 2, 


A Nevada man who had seven homel 
daughters got a newspaper to insert that he b 
seven kegs filled with gold in his cellar, and every 
girl was married in five months, 


At 8t. Croix, Ind., a puppy, with achain 
attached to his neck, played witha 17-months’-old 
baby. got the chain wound around the child's neck, 
and nearly strangled it to death. 


It is a mistake to suppose that the tur- 
key is a native of the country socalled. It is a na- 
tive of North America, and was named turkey 
from the turkey-red watties of the male bird. 


Two men in Harris county, Ga, lost 
their wives by sickness. Kach had a marriageable 
daughter, and each married the other's daughter, 
They are, of course, each other's father-in-law, 


The paper money in Chili is so depre- 
clated tn value that a guest at a hotel ordinarily pays 
qeo00 a day for his accommodations, At one time 
ovly a few years ago calico sold at §2000a yard io 
these depreciated bills, 


There isa man in Atchison, Kan, who 
ballds an addition to his house every time a daugh- 
ter gets married, in anticipation, he says, of the 
time when she will bring her husbanu and children 
home to live with him. 


A German musical instrument dealer ot 
St. Louis taned a piano one day recently, then played 
the Dead March, and at the conclusion of the tune 
drew a revolverand shot himself through the head, 
dying in a few minutes, 


A large factory has been established near 
Chicago in which waste anima! blood is converted 
into buttons. Not only buttons, but tons of ear- 
rings, breast pins, belt clasps, combs and trinkets 
are made annually there from biood, 


A chemist, of Brest, electrotypes bodies 
after death. By his process the body is incased in a 
skin of copper, which prevents further change or 
chemical action. If desired, this may again be 
plated with gold or silver, according to the taste or 
wealth of the friends of the deceased person, 


Gardening, as well as the art of making 
bouquets, is taught in the schools of Japan, and no- 
where in Europe are there so many flower-gardens 
asin thatcountry. All new species ana varieties of 
garden flowers and trees are sold at high prices, and 
become known throughout the country with great 
rapidity. 


A Muscatine, Iowa, woman went to sleep 
with a watermelon rind tied on her face to improve 
hercomplexion. A burglar entered the room that 
night, saw the apparition in bed, and was so fright- 
ened that he was paralyzed, and was found ip that 
condition in the morning. He has since become a 
raving maniac. 


Again the fellow mean enough to steal 
money froma dead man's eyes has appeared, this 
time in Macon, Ga. In this instance coppers were 
not used, but instead two silver dollars, which were 
alithe funds the deceased's family possessed. The 
conscienceless wretch, who turned out to be a ne- 
gro, was captured and sent to jail. 


A curious custom that attracts the atten 


tion of strangers in Panama is the spectacie of na- 
tive women walking along the street smoking long 
slender cigars. It is the custom of the women there 
to gatherin the public markets as early as sunrise 
to gossip and talk over affairs w 1g 

morning smoke. Their confabs take the piace of a 
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TEARS. 


BY GEORGE COTTERELL. 





That sorrow like a frost chilled all my blood, 
Dried up the sources of my tears, and made 
My very beart seem hard; in vain I prayed; 

1 could not move my spirit though I would, 

And sick of one familiar neighborhood 
I hid myself, sought out some quiet shade 
Wherein to bury youth and hope decayed: 

For all my heart despaired of any good, 

I knew not if the world had hardened mea, 

Or sorrow made me prematurely old, 
Strickea with helplessness, if not with years; 

But saddenly some flash of memory 
Brought back old days, old dreams, old loves un- 

told— 
And then, oh then, the blessedness of tears! 

—-_ - 


Forgiven. 


BY V. SANDARS, 











dreary everywhere, but especially so 
in a narrow little street, of two-storied 
houses, lying at the back of Westminster 
Abbey, and in close proximity to the 
river, from whence the stealthily creeping 


I’ was a dreary December evening, 


‘ tog was sullenly mingling with the blacker 


fumes emanating trom the city; the 
embrace of these two unlovely atmospheres 
combining to envelope both the street and 
its inhabitants in darkest obscurity. 

Sleet, rapidly developing into snow, was 
beginning to tall, adding to the prevaliig 
gloom, while the lamps, looming through 
the tog, failed in their friendly purpose of 
guiding the steps of those unfortunates 
whom necessity or misery kept abroad on 
this wretched evening. 

In one of the houses of the street 
described above, in a room at the back of 
his little shop, the shutters of which he 
had put up, hopeless of further customers 
in such weather, sata man in the prime of 
life fashioning a wedding-ring, and 
surrounded by sundry articles of humble 
jewelry, mostly in a broken condition. 

Once the foreman to an eminent firm of 
jewelers, Owen Chester now worked at 
his trade on his own account. In his way 
he was a remarkable-looking man, tor the 
shadow of a great sorrow lay on his face, 
giving nobility to the otherwise rather 
rough-hewn features, 

He was tall and: strongly built, and to 
all appearance the athletic 
strength ot one in the tull vigor of man- 
hood. 

Yet, notwithstanding his eyvbrows and 
eyelashes were jet-black, his hair was 
nearly white, while a pronounced furrow 
between his deepset eyes gave to this sad 
and solitary worker a stern, almost for- 
bidding appearance, which changed to 
scornful fierceness as, having completed 
the ring, he held it on his torefioger at 
arin’s-length, murmuring in bitter irony— 

“To be called for to-morrow, when he 
trusts to place it on his sweetheart’s hand. 
Ah! little he wots there’s many a slip 
between the cup and thelip. Sweethearts! 
black and false hearts they had best be 
termed.”’ 

As he spoke these words in passionate 
scorn, he cast the ring down, exclaiming 
despairingly, “Seven long years to-day, 
seven long weary years, and yet I can’t 
torget. Oh, God! grant me forgetfulness 
or death.” 

Flinging himself forwards on the table 
as he spoke, he buried his face in his 
hands, giving himself up to sorrowful 
and despairing retrospection, as was ever 
the case on each recurring anniversary of 
this, the saddest day in Owen Chester’s 
sad life. 

It was the anniversary of what should 
have been bis wedding day. Seven years 
back, he bad loved, as a man of his strong 
nature alone can love—devoted!y, passion- 
ately—a beautiful girl, a milliner in a 
fashionable house of business. 

She had coquetted with him long, 
angered him often, by her flirtations with 
others, especially with one whose character 
was well known to Owen, and whose 
attentions to Flora—be being a gentleman 
by birth—could mean the girl nothing but 
shame and evil. 

But all this was forgotten and forgiven; 
friendly warnings were disregarded, 
when, one day, placing her hand in his, 
she promised to be Owen’s wife, vowing 
that she had equally discarded from her 
thougbts and heart that tigh-born rival 
who had roused his fiercest jealousy and 
indignation, and Owen believed her. 

For three Sundays they sat side by side, 
he glancing proudly down at her down- 

cast eyes and trembling figure, as he 


listened in happy triumph while their 
names were called in church. 
How modest and pretty she looked! | 
ttle dia he dream that the heart that he ! 
fondly trusted beat in loving unison with 


his own, was filled with another’s image 


was breaking for the sake of one who, 
though profeming to adore her, had 
laughed, almost contemptuously, at Flora’s 
imagining he could make her his wife 
This rude shattering of her airy dreams of 
passion and ambition was the only reason 
which bad impelled Flora at last to accept 
Owen. 

For in the thought that he was about to 
lose ber tor ever might she not sting that 
other proud lover, who held her unworthy 
to bear his name, into such regret as mighi 
still inspire him with a desire to offer her 
marriage? 

Poor, foolish girl! Love combined with 
ambition, had rendered a naturally amiable 
character both cruel and selfish. 

As the day approached for her union 
with Owen, she grew paler and thinner. 
The last straw to which she had clung 
tailed ber. 

The unworthy stratagem by which she 
had trusted to rouse nobler sentiments in 
her former admirer’s breast had proved 
fruitless, 

Friends gossiped, maintaining she still 
beld meetings with him; Owen indignantly 
turned a deaf ear to every report, for 
where he loved he trusted, and had not 
his loved one sworn all was over between 
her andthe manhe despised and hated 
above all others? 

The wedding morning, so anxiously 
looked forward to by Owen, finally arrived. 
According to Flora’s decision they were 
first to mset on this day in church. 
Counting time by the impatient beats otf 
his bonest heart, Owen stood at the altar- 
rails awaiting his bride. 

Was she ill that she thus tarried? The 
recognized hour of marriage had nearly 
elapsed, and atill the bridegroom, with 
white tace and eyes of wild anxiety, di 
not move from his post, for the only friend 
who had accompanied bim volunteered to 
go in search of the tardy bride. 

Some little time had passed since his 
departure, and tie clergyman was 
preparing to leave the church, ‘No 
mafriage could now take place this day,” 
when with burried tootseps and scared 
countenance Owen's friend returned, and 
approaching the bridegroom, laid a 
compassionating band on his shoulder, 
saying, “Come home, Owen. Something 
terrible has happened. Something terribie 
has happened. You must bear this biow 
asa man sbould.”’ 

Fiercely Owen thrust him back, ex- 
claiming wildly— 

“The truth! nothing but the truth! If 
she is dead, say so.”’ 

‘Worse, Owen, tar worse.”’ 

‘‘Worse? Whatcan be worse?’ shriek. 
ed Owen. 

“Shame and disgrace are worse?’’ 
Though living, she is dead to you tor 
ever. Sbe has fled with another, and not 
to be his wife.”’ 

As though a bullet had struck him to 
the heart, Owen staggered, then fell 
heavily forward to the ground. 

They thought the blow had killed him, 
but it had not dealt so mercitully witn the 
unfortunate man. 

He awoke to life, though not to reason 
and so violent was his mania that, being 
without near relatives, it was found 
imperative to place him in an asylum, 
where he remained for many months, 
unvisited, forgotten; for Owen had no 
great friends, his quiet reserved character 
having tended to render him unpopular. 
The whole wealth of love and kindliness 
lying dormant within him had never been 
called into existence until he met Flora, 
Then, likes torrent long pent up, it had 
flowed out towards her in one mighty 
rush. 

That strong love she had despised and 
trampled upon, but he could not recall it, 
It bad gone from him, leaving his heart 
empty, desolate of all but sorrow, and 
horror of the tate this poor, frail woman 
had prepared for herselt. 

For some time after his reason was re- 
stored, feeling disinclined at first to mingle 
with old associates, to face a world become 
so barren to him of all happiness, Owen re- 
mained on at the asylum, tending at his 
own desire the other patients. 

But be was endowed with a brave spirit, 
and his bodily health returned, he deter- 
mined to live down his aggravated sorrows 
and begin life afresh. 

Then only he realized te raggedness of 
the patn lying before him. His story was 
too well known. The fatal stigma of the 
asyium clung t© him like the braaod of 
Cain. His old employer had supplied his 
place. Others turned coldly or evasively 





from his proffered services. 


And after several unsuccessful efforta & 
obtain employment, mortified and disap 
pointed, he took the humble abode where | 
he still dwelt, making in the course of time 





cient for his wants. 

But he had become a stern gloomy man, 
shunning bis fellows, seeking no sympathy, 
and brooding over his wrongs and griefs in 
@ loneliness none ever dared to intrude 
upon, 

The name of her who had worked him 
such appaling evil hed never passed bis 
lips from the day she had betrayed him; 
bat upon every recurring anniversary of 
that unforgotten day, a gloom, blacker than 
the darkest night enveloped the unhappy 
man, and he would remain for bours 
plunged in dreary retrospection of uls bit- 
ter past. 

No angry or revengeful feelings mingled 
with his sad reminiscences, Compassion 
deep and true for bis erring love filled bis 
whole soul with boundiess pity. Dread of 
the depths of sin into which she might have 
sunk, at the thought of what eternal future 
held in store for her drove ali harder 
thoughts from his mind. 

He had always been a deeply religious 
man, and bie religion, since his misfortunes, 
had become very stern and desponding in 
ite nature. He dwelt much on the punish- 
ment of ain, little on the mercy of God, 

It was known that he often passed whole 
nights in the streets, coming howe in the 
early hours of morning pale and weary. He 
was searching for Flora, for he knew she 
had long been discarded by the man for 
whose sake she had betrayed a truer 
lover, 

And never did he pass some poor out- 
Cast, withouta shuddering fear yet some 
latent bope, that in her he might recog- 
nize one whom he considered as a lost soul, 
anless the road of repentance was opened 
to her. For he allowed tnere was jorgive- 
ness for the repentant sinner, and perhaps 
her chance of salvation might even be 
greater were she cast down from the high 
places of iniquity, where pleasure and 
guilty success jeft no room for remorseful 
thought, into thuse blacker depths where ao 
many of the vain and weak of ber sex were 
finally stranded. 

“Oh, Just and merciful Judge of all sin- 
ners, grant her time for repentence. If I 
buve lost her in this world let me find her 
in the next. Forgive her,asI have long 
since forgiven.’’ 

Such was the cry of this faithful heart, 
as he kept his solitary vigil on this the 
seventh anniversary of his sorrow. 

As Owen gave utterance to this passion- 
ate appeal, he raised his head, extending 
his arms upwards, 

Suddenly they dropped, and he started 
up quickly—nervously, at the unusua) 
sound of a cab rattling up the quiet street, 
IW another moment it bad stopped at his 
own door, the bell of which was furiously 
rung. 

Like all people leading a lonely life, 
Owen was slow and cautious in his move- 
ments, and now gave himeelf time to 
wonder who this intruder of his peace 
tonight be, 

In the meanwhile he heard the cab- 
door bang-to violently, after which the 
vehicle was driven swiftly away. 

“A mistake, evidently,” thought Owen, 
as he began wearily to prepare bis frugal 
supper. Bat he had hardly sat down to it, 
when another ring at the bell—a feeble 
echo of the former peal—again startled 
him, and getting up he approached the shop- 
door, only half opening it, for the cold was 
intense, and the snow, now falling fast, 
drove in his face in large flakes as he 
peered out in the darkness, 

Though the fog had cleared he could 
peroeive no one, and was about to re-close 
the door, believing himseif the victim of 
some street Arab, when to his astoniah- 
ment he beard a child’s sweet voice cry 
plaintively— 

“Oh, please don’t shut Tiny out. 
so cold and tired.” 

Stooping quickly in the direction of the 
voles, Owen discovered a diminutive 
figure crouched down in a corner of the 
doorway, but #0 covered with snow that it 
was not surprising he had at first failed to 
see it. In her hand, for it was a girl, she 
held a diminutive bundle. 

Obeying the impulse of the moment, and 
kind to children, Owen took hold of the 
ecnild’s hand, and closing the door quickly, 
drew ber into the shop. 

The poor little creature, who was about 
five or six years of age, had a painfully 
sad, wistful face, and was inésnly clad 
in a tattered black frock, and a shapeless 
bonnet. 


She is 





She was pale and trembling, and the 
tears streamed down her thin cheeks as | 
| Owen gald softly 
N at + ta bi rm 
y Ay 4 as - 
W bat dk ju wal + 
Please, si au née sta we 


by his patience and industry, a living eum-| 


started. “He wanted to send me to the 
Union, but mother, she said Tiny was to 
come here.” 

“Mother!’’ repeated Owen, ‘‘who is your 
mother? And who is he who wants to 
send you to the Union?” 

“Step-fatber. He’s wicked, and beats 
poor Tiny. And oh, please, sir, I have a 
letter from mother. They say she’s dead, 
but I know better, for she told me she 
was going to heaven, and I want to go 
there too if—if I could find the way. And 
she said you were good and kind, and you 
would show me the right rosd.” 

Here the child began to wring her little 
hands and to sob bitterly. 

More mystified than ever, Owen led her 
to the fire, and patting her encouragingly 
on the head, asked tor the letter. 

It was carefully concealed inside her 
ragged trock. With deepening curiosity 
he took it from her, trusting it might 
contain some elucidation of the child's 
mysterious appearance, 

But though the envelope was correctly 
addressed in his name, the handwriting 
was wholly unknown to him. Notwithb- 
standing, atthe very first glance of that 
which it enclosed he uttered a cry so wild 
and piercing, that the child who was seat- 
ed at the fire still gently sobbing, started 
up, gazing at him in terror. 

And, indeed, Owen's appearance was 
sufficient to have alarmed even a stouter 
spirit than that of this trembling waif. He 
was white as death, while his dilated eyes, 
fixed on the letter betore him, seemed to 
be starting out of his bead. 

The handwriting of that letter was too 
well known to him. 

It was Flora’s, and many, in the same 
hand, yellow and worn, lay in a cabinet 
close by. 

Suddenly he dropped the letter, or 
rather it fell from his nerveless grasp, and 
springing to bis feet he seized the child 
roughly by the arm, and dragging her 
towards the lamp, closely scanned her 
every teature, 

Territied by bis wild look and manner, 
she cried out piteously— 

“Oh, don’t beat Tiny! Mammy said you 
would be good to her. Oh, mammy, come 
back, and take Tiny to heav: n!”’ 

Her little head fell back as she spoke, 
She had fainted. 

Recalled to himself, not only by the 
piteousness of her appeal, but by the fear 
she might be dead, Owen lifted her in his 
arms and carried her into the back room. 
Painfully light as was the unhappy child’s 
weight, he was trembling from head to 
foot as he laid her on his own bed. 

But the necessity of immediate action 
was imperative, reflection must come 
afterwards, 

And as he chafed her cold wasted hands 
and arms, compassion deep and Christ- 
like overwhelmed bim at aight of the 
cruel marks of ill-treattnent to which the 
poor wait had been subjected. 


But Tiny’s suffering little beart was be- 
ginning to beat again, and supreme joy 
filled his own at this evideuce that she 
atiil lived; and finding bis kindly but 
clumsy efforts to restore ber to full 
consciousness prove unavailing, he called 
for the ald of a neighbor, a widow who 
lived overhead, and bastily handing ‘Tiny 
over to her care, observed hurriedly— 

“We must make inquiries about this 
poor chiid to-morrow. She has been left 
at our door, and in any Case inust re:nain 
here to-night, Mra. Bentiey. You bave, | 
know, a motherly heart.’’ 

Without waiting fora reply he left the 
room. As he«id so Tiny opened her eyes 
and fixed them upon bim. 

He shuddered, tor they were Flora’s 
eyes appealing to him for pardon and 
compassion. Mechanically, like one who 
walks in his sleep, be returned to where 
he had left the letter. Would he find it 
there still, or was his belief of baving 
received it the creation of a diseased 
brain? 

Could he be going mad agsin? 

A wail trom the room above, whitber the 
child bad been conveyed by motherly 
hands, the open letter still lying on the 
table, convinced him that all had occurred 
within the last few moments were stern 
realities. 

He had but glanced at the opening lines 





of that letter. Now he siowly and 
deliberately read it to the end. 

And thus it ran:— 

‘Owgs,—The hand which traces these 
lines will be cold and stiff in death when 
they meet your eye, Oh! «ast them not 
asicdée (ead el read ther r he 
we n Ww 7 mI 
“ A at 

] lave suffere 
re than | deserve; and “ 
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repented, I have, indeed. But 


what 
repentance can undo my to you? 
Yet something whispers that ) tove 
forgiven me. nd if you cou! fore 
surely God will not be less merci ie 
have seen you often, Owen, when u 
little knew 1 was near, and lon d'to 
throw myself at your feet, but 
dara 

“Shall 1 teli you why I bave the 
certainty of your forgiveness? One night 
when my heart was desolate within me, 
1 turned Into the meeting-house where we 
used to go her, and I heard you pray 
for one who hsd wrought you great evi 
and I wept, Owen, Ab! how I wept, for I 
knew you were praying for me But 
your prayer saved me; that —_ repent- 
anoe entered into my soul,and I vowed 
to sin 00 more. 

“He bad forsaken me and my child 
then, but one in a humble walk of tite 
offered me marriage, said he would be a 
f to my babe. or her sake I accept- 
ed.” God best knows how he fulfilled that 
prom ine. 

“But 1 bore all his ill-treatment, even to 
blows, through long dreary years as 
¢xplation ot what 1 bad made you suffer, 

‘ut what I could not bear was hi+ cruelty 
to my unoffending child. This has slowly 
killed mea. When ] am dead he has sworn 
to send her to the Union. Owen, tor tne 
love of Christ, save ber trom this, Un- 
known to bim she will be conveyed to 
your house, Have mercy on her. Keep 
her from future evil. Teach her to read of 
heaven, Guard her from her mother’s 
rina, and so heap coals of fire on the head 
ot repentant apd most unhappy, 

“FLORA.” 


d not 


ven in his bitterest hour of sorrow 
Owen had never shed a tear, the iron had 
eatered too deeply into his soul for him to 
find relief in tears; but as he now concluded 
Flora's appeal for ber nameless child, he 
buried his tace in his hands, and wept 
alopad, 

Slowly it was dawning upon him that 
his prayer was answered—answered more 
fully and freely than he had ever hoped or 
trusted it would be, 

The woman he had so truly loved bad 
not become that vile thing from which ail 
good people instinctively shrink witb 
compassionate loathing. She had repent- 
ed— was safe for all eternity. 

But she bad bequeathed him a legacy, 
the acceptance of which must be the 
confirmation of his forgiveness, She 
implored him to become tne guardian of 
her child, of bis also, of that man whom 
he would willingly have killed a. one 
time bad it been in his power, 

He had long forgiven Flora. But was 
he called upon, in proof of that forgive. 
ness, to cherish beneath his roof the livin 

»root of her sin, of her treachery to him 
fe started to his feet at the thought, 
clenching his hand convulsively, wrestling 
in desperate agony of spirit with the 
conflicting emotions by which he was 
torn, 

Becoming calmer after a time, he fell on 
his knees, praying, a8 was his wont in 
every difficulty, to have the way made 
clear to him. 

When he arose from that prayer his 
decision bad been made, 

Even as God bad granted his petition 
for Flora, #0 surely was he bound to grant 
hers for Tiny. 

Locking up her letter in the cabinet 
which held those others, once so cherished, 
and which she had never bad courage tw 
burn, be hastily took up a candle and 
mounted the stairs to the room where the 
obild lay. 

On the landing he met the woman ito 
whose care be had placed her, who 
observed with tearful eyea— 

“Poor stray lamb, she has sobbed her- 
selftosieep.’ Then tooking up at Owen 


with deep curiosity, she added, “She's 
been dropped bere purposely, I’m think- 


ing, Mr. Chester, But of course, if none 
come to claim ber to-morrow, you will 
send berto the Union.” 

“No,” replied Owen tirmly, ‘God has 
sent ber to my door. Here shbe shail 
remain.’”’ Ina softer accents he said, ‘1 
know sometbing about this child, Mrs, 
Kentley. I will tell you more to-morrow.” 

He re-opened the door where Tiny was, 
as he spoke, shuttin it gentiy but 
decisively after him. fie wished fir no 
witness of what passed between him and 
Flora’s unhappy offepring. 

for a moment be remained perfectiy 
euill, then with a throbbing heart approach- 
ed the bed and gazed wistfully down on 
the sleeping child, wno looked whiter 
and more wan than when awake, 

That ber repose was not that of happy 
childhood was evinced by her labored 
breathing, and the expression of terror 
which had not deserted her little face even 
in sleep. 

Her bair, matted and tangléd, was 
scattered over the pillow; and her thin 
arma, with the hands tightly clenched, 
were thrown over her head, while tears 
still clung to her eyelashes, and stained 
her cheeka, 

A aad and moving sight! 

Overcome by the child's piteous aspect, 
Owen sank on bis knees by the bedside, 
murmuring— 

“Fiora’s obild! Oh, Father in heaven, 
how different had she been mine also!’’ 

An irrepressible sob escaped him, 
startling and awaking the littie sleeper, 
who, springing up, looked wildly around 
her. 


Catching sight of 


Uwen, she cowered | 

who, atriving & bid@ herself with the 

bed-oclotbes, as she exclaimed smothered 
acoents of intense terror 


‘Oh, please, piease don't burt 








liny any | 


and she'll do all you teil ber’’! 

Evident! the poor child was only half 
awake, | still pursuing some nfal 
dream, for her whole form was quivering 
with imtense terror. But Owen put bis 
arms tenderly srovnd her, and drawing 
ber towards bim, sald in a voice of in- 
@x pressi bie com passion — 

“Have no fear, Tiny. Nobody in this 
world will ever hurt you e7vain.’ 

The child looked up at bim with wonder- 
ing eyes, in which, however, confidence 
dwelt as she repeated in awe-struck 
tones— 

“Nobody will bart Tin 
Then I am in heaven, an 
God, But where is mamm 

“You are notin beaven, nor am I God, 
But lam going t© teach you the road to 
heaven, where one day you wil! see Him, 
and find your motber,”’ answered Owen in 


deep emotion. 
the child, gusting 


any more, 
you must be 


Closer to him cre 
her bead on his shoulder as she whisper 
in surprise— 

“Why, those are mammy’s words. And 
if you are not God, you must be good like 
Him, and won’t send liny back to step- 
father’’—she shuddered—‘‘or to the 
Union.” 

“Never, Tiny. I call God to witness that 
henceforth you are my cbila,”’ 

He waited a moment, but she made no 
reply. The wearied waif was falling 
asleep again, and a peace of mind, un- 
known to bim for years, rose in Owen's 
heart as he observed a amile resting on ber 
face, 

Laying her gently down, he stooped and 
dropped a kiss on her brow, upon which a 
tear also tell. That tear washed out all 
remembrance of Flora’s sia, that kiss was 
the seal of his perfect forgiveness, deciding 
tor ever the fate of Flora’s child, > 


The Black Bag. 


Le 
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HY is * 1 have often asked, that 
poopie adies especialiy—entertain 
be idea that a large element of 
romance must necessarily enter into the 
prosaic professions? Lawyers, we all 
know, live in an atmosphere of perpetual 
mystery; and even I, in my essentially 
monotonous routine asa banker, have not 
— the reputation of being the hero 
of adventures, if only I could be induced 
to relate them. 

“Oh, Mr. Lovechild, during your long 
business career, bow much you must have 
seen, and what delightfully exciting ex- 
periences you wust have had!” 

“What sort of experiences?’’ I have 
asked, moved by the eloquent eyes of 
some fair querist, 

“Ob, all kinds, of course—banks break- 
ing ane cries in the money market— 
delicious, dreadful things of that kind.”’ 

‘Not one of these,”’ I say, candidly, ‘‘has 
ever fallen to my lot; and delightfully 
pee as no doubt they must be, 1 am 
not atall sure that I should have appreciated 
them. In my opinion, adventures, like, 
secrets, have generally too much of the 
disagreeable snd dangerous about them; 
and lam glad to say that in my oareer 
their number has been limited to one, It 
you insist upon hearing it——You do? I 
will therefore proceed to relate the moving 
history of the crisis in the pouse of 
Lovechild, when the fortunes of its head 
clerk bung upon the fate of a black bag, I 
sball have to ask you to be lenient, as it is 
equally difficult for a man to uit him- 
self gracefully in relating “The own 
experiences, whether he blow his trumpet 
loud or soft. 

* o - * * . 

“In the year 185— J, John Lovecbiid, 
waiked in my pete in Babylon; in other 
words, 1 sat in the bank parlor of the 
branch office of Messra. Gold, Silver, and 
Co., Limited, of Lombard Street. For the 
tires, time in my life 1 occupied the 
ae chair; and very pleasant and 
easy should have fcund it, had not the 
senior partner succeeded in planting there- 
in a particularly sharp thorn before he left 
me in possession. 

‘* *Loveohild,’ he bad sent to me, previous 
to his departure for town on urgent private 
business, ‘you are left in a responsible 
position, expect you to keep things 
going as they are, Above all, don’t try to 
be too clever—or, what comes to the same 
thing, Lovechild, don’t make a fool of 
yourself, 

“Make a fool of myself! Gold is a 
notoriously plain-spoken man—a coarwe, 
rude bear, in fact,—but no amount of 
bluntness could excuse bim bere; not all 
the res of all the clerks who ever 
kicked their heele bebind a ledger could 
ever make amends for such a speech as 
this. Because a man is a partner in a firet- 
class house, it does not follow that he has 
business capacity. Not at all, ‘Many a 
flower’—I mean, many is the instance of 
modest merit that only awaits the 
opportunity to spring forth into the full 
sunshine of prosperity. ‘There are possibly 
more instances of modest—that is to say, 
unrecogoized—merit than the reverse, 
For example, fora man of sound business 
capabilities, discretion, &s., I should not 
say give me Gold; absurd. Or Siiver, a 
mere sleeping partner; or Co., who 1s, in 
fact, Gold’s nepoew, young Marsden, a 
mere boy; but give mea cierk, experienced, 
prodent—a iman,in short, who might be 


trusted not to make a foo! of himself, or to | With wonderful ceierity for a middle-aged 
be made a fool of by anyone else. Ha, ha! | g°ntiewman of somewhat portly habit. 
“Better, indeed, to have subdinitied ° * ® ad * * 
quietiy t he arrogance »f Gold yh! blessed unpunctuality of trains! | 
but the sting bis vulgar insolence | Never will I execrate thee again. Three | 
lerived its poison from another source. | winutes late as we dashed up to the station 





By a singular Mra, sevens 
ven mes precisely 
whew’ T bed mentioned to her, quite 


casually, the fact of my tem 
promotion. Now Gold is a man—! will 
not go so far as to say that he is a fool—but 
he is a man of whose judgment I entertain 
no opinion. Mra, ld is another 
matter altogether. She is an undeniably 
pat " yt 4 oprah te yn 
mitting a ew n 
ber oon, I do not say that I entirely 
adore it, but es an instance of the modern 
system of education, it would not be easy 
to beat J. Lovechild,jun. We expected 
great things of him, since to his mother’s 
talent he united perseverance, and, 
perbaps, a little of his father’s—— Bat I 
need not dwell upon that. Jn spite of 
Gold’s vulgar bints and Mra. Lovechild’s 
unreasonable fancies, there wes wuch = 
m prospects to encourage pieasan 
puantantions, a little to the negiect, it must 
be feared, of the = of correspondence 
that lay on the table. The ability with 
which I hoped to discharge the duties of 
my present post would iead possibly to a 
permanent increase of salary. Gold would 
pot always retain the management, and 
then—— 

“The entrance of one of the clerks with 
a telegram in his hand put an end to my 
meditations, Many a time had I presented 


these m myself, and watched with 
admiration the impeasive teatures of Goid 
as be read them. To have copied bis 


imperturbable demeanor would have been 
easy enough, had not the startling nature 
of the comiwunication put, for the moment, 
everything else out of my head. It was 
from Gold himself, and ran as follows:— 


‘Marsden has absconded, taking with 
him valuable securities.’ (A schedule of 
them here followed.) ‘Believed to be 
leaving London by 10 o’clock express, 
which waits ten minutes at B——. Meet it, 
and offer him $2500 to surrender securities, 
on condition be goes abroad. Otherwise 
arrest him. If possible, avoid scandal. 
Small, dark man, probably wearing grey 
trousers, black frock-coat, silk hat; biack, 
short moustache and whiskers; aquiline 
nose. 


‘In the face of such a inessage as that, it 
is no wonder if I did forget to practice my 
official manner until I was recalled to my 
senses by seeing the reflection of my 
agitation clearly visible in the features of 
my astonish clerk. To dismiss him 
from the parlor was my first thought; my 
second to sit down and consider the 
situation. That such a disgrace as this 
should befall a res ble house was a 
thing never heard of, But still, to a man 
in my confidential position, an explanation 
at once presented itseli, Although 1 had 
never seen young Marsden, reports of bis 
extravagance and of his uncie’s indulgence 
had from time to time reached me. He 
had, of course, plunged deeper than usual, 
and, folly had, as so frequently happens, 
develo into crime. Poor Gold! and 
after all his good advice to me! Heaven 
grant that the caution about making a fool 
of myself had not occurred to him in all its 
poignancy. Was it not David who confess. 
ed to a longing to see his judges over- 
thrown in stony places? Candidly, I 
confess that I had no sympathy with 
such sentiments. On the oontrary, my 
mnind was fiiled with an immense compassion 
tor Gold; in fact, the office clock struck one 
before 1 had half done feeling for him, 
Bless we! not much time to spare then. 
But, to a man of business habits, it did not 
take long to make all the necessary 
arrangements, deposit the required amount 
in my bag, lock it, and jump into a hansom, 
The train was due at 1,40, and as 1 should 
pass my house on my way Ww the station, 
there was just time to runin and have a 
biscuit and ag ass of wine to fortify my 
nerves for the trying interview. Without 
the least intention of oe my 
employer's secrets, 1 may say that 1 have 
never found it couveoient to conceal any- 
thing from Mrs, Lovechild. Notthat she 
is what er A be called a sympathizing 
listener, but her advice, though not always 
palatable, is generally valuable, 

“But to-day there was but little 
opportunity for an exchange of confidences, 
My son was at home, with his books and 
his bag and his talk of scholarships and 
exhibitions, and in the presence of the 
rising generation nowadays, the elders 
msi not much chance of getting in a 
word, 

‘Hullo! father,’ he began, as he rushed 
into the dining-room; ‘how goes it at the 
Bank to-day? How much is seven dollars 


and twenty cents tur — years at two 
and a-hail 1’) give you three seconds to 
do it in. 


‘**] say, mother,’ continued our irrepress- 
ible heir; ‘isn’t father important since he 
became bank manager? If he’s got to get to 
the siation by 1 40, he has precious little time 
to do it in, for your clock’s slow, as usual.’ 

«7 can’t think what’s come tothe clock,’ 
said my wife; ‘it always used to go well, 
and it hasn’t been altered for months,’ 

“ *That’s just the reason why it’s wrong 
now,’ returned Johnnie. ‘1’li show it you 
in atmomentin my book. Just hand me 
my bag.’ 

‘On! bother your reasons and your 
books,’ I interrupted. ‘Your facts are, 
untortunately, only too acourate, Give me 
iny hat, wife; there's my bag on the chair— 
no, On the table.’ 

“And so saying I ran down the stairs 











gav © clean glance; and now I 
maw the frock-coat and grey trousers, 
There was no time to lose, so I plunged at 
once into matters. 

***Your name is Marsden?’ ] said. 

No fuss, no excitement. Oh, if Gold 
could only have seen me now! 

“He started violently, and made an effort 
as if to leave the 

“‘Itisno use,’ I seid; ‘if you make the 
slightest effort to escape, I shall call the 
detective whom I have in waiting on the 
plattoriu,’ 

“How weil I told that lie, and what an 
effet it had u Mareden! Fortunate 
indeed that it seeing that in my burry 
these indispensable accessories to an arrest 
—a policeman and a warrant—had entirely 

— my memory. The miserable man 

il back in the corner of the carriage, and 
covered his face with his banda, 

“Tt is not often that one gets a chance of 
lecturing one’s chief that was to have 
but bere was an opportunity, which it was 
a positive duty to embrace, But I couid 
be magnanimous, 

“Unhappy youth,’ I began, ‘I do not 
wish to aggravate the misery 1 know you 
must be suffering, but be assured a time 
will come when the disgrace you have 
brought upon an honorable bouse and the 
kindest of uncles will recoil tenfold upon 
your head.’ ; 

“Marsden groan 

“*You have never been tempted,’ he 
said, in a low, hoarse voice, 

“Tem ! The honest red rose in- 
dignantly to my cheeks, 

**Do you know, Sir, that you are speak- 
ing to Jobn Lovechild, the trusted servant 
and — of Messrs. Gold, Silver, and 
Co? But bave neither time nor in- 
clination to bandy words with you. [ am 
here solely to carry out the instructions of 
my employers, and am authorized to give 
you $2500 on condition that you band over 
the securities which you have abstracted. 
This handsome sum is offered you on the 
understanding that you go abroad. Fail- 
ing your acceptance of these terms, by 
your uncie’s orders you will be given into 
custody at once,’ 

“For a moment Marden seemed to gasp 
for breath, then, recovering bimself, he 
said, witb a poor attempt at bravado— 

“‘Of course I accept,’ he said, sullenly. 
‘I call it precious mean of my uncle; but | 
don’t seem to have much choice, Hand us 
over the money.’ 

“*Not so fast, young,’ I said. ‘The 
securities first, if you please, You seem to 
ane that you have a man of business to 
deal with.’ 

“Taking a key from his pocket, he pulled 
a tin case from beneath the seat, and drew 
outa bundileof papers. His band trembled 
as he handed them to me, though he 
preserved his demeanor of dogged sulk- 
iness. 

‘“‘“They are ali there,’ he said, defiantly. 

‘You'll want to count them, I suppose; 
but you’ll please to remember that time’s 
getting on, and 1 think it would be only 
tair it 1 saw the color of my uncie’s 
—. 
“A hasty inspection of the packet satisfied 
me that its contents corresponded with the 
list 1 had received in the telegram. With- 
out deigning a reply, and amidst the ring- 
ing of the beil and the shouts of the porters 
La A more tor the Liverpool express?’ I 
produced my bag and began to unlock it. 
But are there not some locks that have 
absolutely human fits of obstinacy? Mine 
was one of these, 

“‘Going on, sir?’ 
laconically, appearing at the door of the 
carriage, bis whistie at his lips. 

‘**Bother the lock,’ 1 cried, after blow- 
ing and shaking had been tried in vain. 
‘Something must have got into it. Here, 
take it, bag and all; you’ll find it all correct, 
and you may think yourself lucky to have 
fallen into such bands,’ 

“Tbe young man made a snatch at the 
documents, but 1 was too quick for him, 
and I stumbled on to the platform just as 
the train was on the move. 

“A near shave that, sir,’ said a reproach- 
ful porter, who set ine up again. ‘I’ve 
seen many geotlemen badly hurt in that 
way. 

‘But I was too much engrossed in watch- 
ing the train glide out of sight round thea 
curve outside the station, after which my 
first duty was plain—viz,, to go straight to 
the telegraph-office and inform my 
employers of the happy result of my 
negotiations: — 


asked the guard, 


** ‘Have carried out instructions contain- 
ed in your telégram. Delicate matters 
successfully arranged as you wish. Will 
write particulars to your private address.”’ 


“Admirable, I flattered myself, Gold 
will see that his confidence was not 
misplaced. This means another hundred 


dollars a-year, or my name’s not Jobn 
Lovechild. 

‘Back to the bank again, where I had 
|} some difficuity in preventing my self 


complacency from 
my countenance, 
ss] 


obviousiy beaming 


wae s00n the cor 


engrossed in 
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respondences, which the unusual work 
of the morning had obliged me to post- 
pone, The arrival of a second telegram 
did not disturb my equanimity. It was 
obliging, but after all only natural, that 
Gold sbould lose no time in ackaowledging 
the efforts which I had made to save the 
reputation of his family. With 
confidence, I opened the message. I iaid 
it down with the knowledge thatI was a 
ruined wan. 

“«T cannot understand your telegram,’ 
itran. ‘Never sent any instructions, Am 
coming down at once an explanation. 
Hope yoa have not been im upon.’ 

‘Imposed upon! 

“With a trembling hand, 1 took the 
first message out of my pooket, and read it 
over, comparing it carefuliy with the 
second, 

“Alas! the truth was only too obvious, 
A forgery, a trick, which I now felt ought 
never to have deceived the youngest clerk 
who bad been six months at business, 
What pains had i taken to prove the 
authenticity of those extraordinary in- 
structions, which possibly would have 
deceived noone else in my position? None, 
absolutely none. Fool thatI was! Who 
was it that bad warned me not to be a fool? 
Gold? Yes, Gold and my wife. And now 
they would know—every clerk in the 
house would know—what an egregious 
fool I had been, the easy dupe of a common 
thiet, The iron entered into my 
soul asl sat, forced to drink the cup of 
shame and mortification to its bitterest 
dregs, the most broken-hearted man, I 
will undertake to say, in B——. The after- 
noon wore on. The fading light warned 
meé that closing time was come, Beyond 
giving information to the police, I could 
do nothing. Mechanically I locked up the 
strong room, dismissed the clerks, and, 
taking leave (might it be for the last time?) 
. the bank, turned my steps towards 
OM 6, 


“For the first time in my life, I dreaded 
looking in the taces of the passers-by. 
My misery, 1 felt, was written op my 
countenance in letters that he who ran 
unght read. It was a relief to close my 
door on the outside world, and to know 
tnat I should not have to face it again till 
tw-morrow, Going into our little gtting- 
rvom, L should have been at any other 
time surprised to find my wife sitting 
before the fire, lietiess and unoccupied, 
Sne turned round as I opened the door, 
and ‘On! John,’ she said, as she rose, after 
one glance at my face, 

‘it is all over, Bessie,’ I said; ‘we are 
ruined. We must begin the world ail 
over again.’ 

*Even then 1 noticed that ehe did not 
see. surprised, and the thought that she 
may bave had her suspicions all the time 
filled my cup almost to overflowing. 

“*Ruinea!’ she exclaimed. ‘Ob, John, 
and it is all my fault!’ 

‘**Absurd! 1 said, sinking wearily into 
achair, ‘You might have told me if you 
had thought of it a couple of hours ago; 
but it is ridiculous and morbid to say it is 
your fault.’ 

* ¢*We only found it out after you had 
jeft,’ said my wile, sobbing hysterically. 
‘Jobnnoie did run alter you; but he coaldn’t 
make you hedt, and you never told us 
which station you were going to. So we 
couldn’t do more than we did; but you 
must let me see Mr, Gold, and explain it 
to bim.,’ 

‘“)t is absurd to talk of expianation,’ I 
said, impatiently. ‘‘If the commonest care 
had been taken, I could have avoided 
being victimized by a pilot like that?’ 

“*You needn’t call ita plot,’ she said. 
‘it’s nv use to look on the blackest side of 
everything.’ 

“My wife stopped crying. 

‘) said no more. Jt was not the loss of 
the mnoney, ‘or 1 dare say we could bave 
put that straight, but the disgrace, the loss 
of reputation, probably of employment, 
that pressed so heavily on my mind. The 
moments passed wearily asl sat waiting 
lor the arrival of Mr. Gold. Every hour 
see.ued a year, and weighted with an in- 
crexsing load of humiliation and care. My 
wife made several attempts to console me; 
bui for once we were not in sytnpathy, as 
sone did not appear to realize the gravity ot 
the situation, 

“*Joun, dear,’ she said, at length, ‘Mr. 
Goid is a rough sort of man, but surely he 
is not unreasonable, Come now, what will 
you give me now if I see him for you, and 
have itall put right? Alter all, it i= only 
an unfortunate mistake,’ 

“Give you?’ 1 oried, impatiently. ‘A 
house in town, @ carriage and pair—any- 
thing you like, But it is no subject for 
jesting. The train must be in by now, 
Koad that, and see how you ever think it 1s 
Lo v6 put to rights.’ 

“Mrs, Lovechild took up the telegram 
whicu | threw upon the tabie. I did not 
lovk at her, bat I felt the look she gave as she 
read it. 

“*There, I said, bitterly, ‘you’ll be a 
cleverer woman than I toek you for if you 
Cau see & way out of thet scrape, The 
mouey of the firm wasted, the confidential 
anager pro tem. gulled by a stale, well- 
worn trick that, no doubt, has taken in 
hundreds of tools before bim.’ 

“My wife was silent. I gianced at ber; 
ber tace was pale, and ber forehead was 


drawn into a puzzied frown, There was 
such & peculiar expression in her eyes 
when they met mine that, although ! 

a not tell why, 1 felta sudden thri 
KO through my whole frame 

At that moment there Was @ ring at tne 
oe 

‘‘John,’ whispered my wife, breath- 
iessiy, ‘ou! why didn’t you show me tuis 
before? Here, give ne your keys—quick! 





quick! Sit still, and say exactly what 1 


gity spok isappeared 
“ eahe d through 
the foiding-doors that shut off our littie 
dining-room. I heard the servant gr 
along the below; I beard Gold’s 
well-known voice as she opened the door, 

“But anxiety and my long fast bad done 
their work, and a dull indifference that 
was almost like drowsiness came over 
m Just then my wife called to me trom 
the inner room. She was holding some- 
thing in her hand. As I live, it was mv 
pocket. book and a bag—yes, my very own 
bag was lying on the ground at her feet! 

“Tbe was overwhelming. I rose 
to meet her, but the rooin seemed to rise 
with me, 1 ttied to steady myself by the 
table, but missed it, and sumebody coming 
into the room, caught me as I fell. 

* e eo e . a2 


‘““When I came to my senses, | was lying 
on the sofa in the sitting-room. My collar 
was unfasiened, a cold wind was blowin 
on me from the open window, and Gol 
was standing beside me bolding my hand. 

“*¢He’ll do,’ be said. ‘Don’tiry to speak, 
Lovecbild. It won’t suit us to have a inan 
like you laid on the shbeif.’ 

**] raised myself, and was beginning to 
puta bewildered question; but my wife, 
who was a littie behind Gold, put a warn- 
ing finger to her lips. 

“*Dear Jobn,’ she said, ‘do pray do as 
you are advised, Leave itto me, I can 
explain it all to Mr. Gold.’ 

***Yes, Loveohiid,’ said the manager, 
‘we cannot afiord to have you laid up, By 
Jovel if only every firm had a man like 
you! Why, many a clever fellow would 
bave been taken in by that scoundrel. 
You see, Mrs. Lovechild has wid me 
already how much too sharp you have 
been for them. And that telegram, too, 
it showed such a prompt appreciation of 
the situation. You have put the police on 
their track, no doubt? Weil, well, ve 
won’t talk any more just now. Mrs. 
Lovechiid, ajword with you in the nexi 
roon., if you please,’ 

**¢But how on earth,’ I said, as ny wife 
stooped over me betore following him—'‘l 
did give bim the money, didn’t I?’ 

‘John,’ she whispered, ‘1 wust have 
that bouse in town and those horses, after 
all. We've been playing al cross parposes 
alithe time. Haven’t you guessed it, you 
stupid fellow? You never gave him any 
money at all. Why? Why, because you 
took the wrong bag.’ 

“So this was the conclusion of the matter, 

after all—a conclusion bowever that I was 
not in a n to comprehend, durin 
which time Gold and my wife ned sett! 
& all between them, fo buvé ea full ex- 
planation with the senior er was my 
first and earnest wish when | had risen 
from the sick bed on which I had been 
explating my conceited folly; but here I 
was — § pulled up by my domestic 
monitress, 

“‘John,’ she urged, ‘you have a wife 
and child to work for. Do not destroy the 
confidence of your ey ape You have 
bad your lesson—take it; and for the future 
be a wiser man,’ 

“And so she had her way. It was not 
80 much her pleadings, as the sight of her 
pale face and the thought of her unwearied 
watchings by my side, that wade ine yield, 
although 1 vr nee the weakness that 
consented, and if you like tocall it by a 
barder name | shall not quarrel with you. 
How frequent and how keen were the 
pangs with which conscience smote me in 
those first days I wil! not stop to tell you 
now; but when, on my return to business, 
Gold grasped me warmly by the hand, he 
little guessed the genuine earnestness of 
the disclaimers with which I strove to put 
aside the compliments he bestowed wo 
liberally upon me, 

“The clever scoundrel was never caught, 
butsome months after my adventure the 
bag was returned to me from the lost 
luggage office, On opening it, we found 
4 dip of paper inserted between the leaves 
of my boy’s Latin grammar, on which was 
written, in a neat business hand, “For 
once tue biter’s bit; but, never fear, next 
time I shall hold the winning card.’ 

“However, there has never been any 
next time, and if prudence and caation can 
prevent it, as far as 1 am concerned, there 
never sbull be, The bank is now Gold, 
Lovechild, and Co., Limited, Silver having 
long ago retired. Coufession of my error 
has relieved my conscience; at east, it 
would have done #0, except for the singular 
accident that my partner persists in 
believing thas the whole affair—the true 
version of it, tuat is, which I am frequently 
asked to relateon winter eveningy round 
the fire—is neither more nor jess than a 
complete delusion—e hariless monomania, 
in fact, and the result of my severe illness, 
In maintaining this theory, or in pretend- 
ing toso, I am shocked to say that he 1s 
most shameieasiy abetted by my wilte. 
She, good soul, has long ago been mistres« 
of tbe car 6 and phorses which | 
promised her, ut amongst all the good 
things of this world with which we have 
been blest abundantly, there is one 
possession that we vaiue above all the 
rest, inasmuch as we regard it as ithe source 
of all our success. I dare say you can 
guess what it is. 

“Yes, you are right—it is ‘The Biack 
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Morse Uses ror SALT rhe use 
common s6ait appears to be f increasing 

n portance con nectior wit ] ZL 
paterial Among the carpenters the 
articie is now known ©) de an aid iD he 
heating of glue, and where, as has been 
usual in joiners’ and cabinetwakers’ shops, | 
the glue is meited in a jacket kettle, sur- * 








rounded by water, % te sald to be an 
improvement to plece salt in the water ip 
the outer kettle—that is, the addition of 
sait raises the apn Baa and therefore 
enables the giue in kettle to be kept at 
a bigher temperature than could be main- 
tained with water alone, and this is 
edvantageous tothe work. Again, masons 
find their use for sait in adding it to 
cement mortar in cold weather to preserve 
it from the injuries effects of freezing. It 
is known that, in many cases, mortar has 
been laid in cement in cold weather, using 
a considerable p rtion of salt In the 
mixture, which, after re freesings 
and thawings, has remained in perfect 
condition, while work néar by laid in 
mortar of the game kind, but at any 
admixture of salt, became disintegrated by 
the frost, 





GREAT HEMORIES. 


The bistory of the worid has been dotted 
with the names of those who have 
remarkable memories, As far back as the 
remote periods of antiquity, we are tol:, 
there were men who were famous for their 
wonderful powers of recollection. 

Mozart, when only thirteen years old, 
a= trom one hearing, & new opera, that 

ad been composed expressly to teat bisa 
skill. A writer, referring to this incident, 
gays: 

‘He not only reproduced the opera— 
which was 4 very difficult one—from mem. 
ory, without missing asingle note, but on 
a second playing threw in variations in 
such a manner that all who heard bim were 
speechless with astonishment.” 

It is said of Themistocies that he could 
call by name the peovle of Athens, which 
city then numbered 20,000 inhabitants, 

George I1I., though deficient in educa- 
tion, never forget a voice once heard or a 
face once seen. 

A school teacher of London, whose name 
was Dawson, a remarkable mem- 
ory. He could repeat the book of Job and 
the Pealms, and ona wager he repeated, 
without a book, Spenser's “Faerie Queene,” 
a poem of nearly 4,000 stanzas of nine lines 
each, 

Porson, the Greek scholar, could repeat 
Milion’s ‘Paradise Loat’’ back warda, 

A monk who resided in Mosouw in the 
fifteenth century could repeat the whole of 
the New Testament, 

It has been written of the Bourbons that 
they never forgot a man’s name, nor bia 
face, and this bas been sometimes oonsid- 
ered as 6 true sign of their royal natares, 

Houdin, the magician, was once invited 
with his son to a gentieman’s house to give 
& seance, and as he went up-stairs be passed 
the li door, which was partially open. 

in that single moment young Charles Hou- 
din read off the names of twelve volumes 
and slso recognized the positions of two 
busta. The —- during the seance, 
was artfully by the father to asx sowe 
questions relating to the library, and was 
astonished by the accuracy of the magi- 
clan's answers. 

Boone, the blind negro pianist, who has 
given performances in many countries, bas 
a wonderful memory in connection with 
hig art. From onoe hearing it, be was abie 
to play Ligst’s celebrated “Hungarian 
Ruapsody’’ without missing a single note. 
Blind Tom also performed siuaillar feats. 

MoKenzie tells us a most interesting 
story about Carolan, a blind Irish barper 
sad com r, Who once oballenged a fa- 
mous Italian violinist toatrial of skill, The 
ltalian played the fifth concerto of Vivaldi 
on bis violin; then, to the astonishinent of 
all present, Carolan, who had uever before 
heard the concerto, took his harp and 
played it through from the beginolng to 
the end without missing a single note 
throughout the entire performance of the 
piece, 
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MAN anv Doo,—The St. Louis banks are 
very conservative. Some tims ago an old 
nan lived in that city who for many years 
had been in the nabit of going to the sub- 
treasury at certain periods to gee the cou- 
pons of his bonds cashed, On such occa- 
sions he was alweve accom panied by a white 
and black dog. One day he presented him- 
self forthat purpose and the cashier re- 
fused io give him the money, The old 
man demanded to know why. 

*] don’t know you,’’ said the cashier, 

‘Bat I bave been here before, and was 
never denied,” the man answered, 

The cashier looked at him a moment and 
then said: 

‘Where is your Diack and white dog that 
always comes with you, If you are the samme 
man?’! 

Tne old man’s eyes filled with tears as he 
told the casbier that the dog was dead. 

“Well,” replied the casbier, “I am sorry 
to bear that, but you’! have to bring some- 
body to identify P sary now. 1 don’t know 
you without the dog.” 

—_—— 

Wuy Sue Hap Dousrs.—Doar Friend: 
“Toat yentieman who boards at your 
bouse seetins to be very attentive to you, 
my dear.’’ 

Sweet Girl: ‘He is, and I-I love him; 


but ob, whata risk lamrunning! Weare 
engaged.” 
* Risk?” 

“Yes: it nearly breaks my heart when 

the thought comes to ine that he may not 

| love me for myself aione, but oniy, but 

Veil ire ar Why s 
Hie née as! novmer ree non w 
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OCkK pleasant vices 1nax6é instruments to 
scourge US. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Boston papers tells of “the singular death 
at Danvers of Miss Emma Feich, She was 
taken ill some months ago, and from the 
fact that her mother died from cancer she 
became possessed with the idea that her sick 
ness was from the same cause, Her phy- 
sicians could find no indications of cancer, 
but she claimed that sne had one, and |o- 
cated it. She retused food, saying it dis- 
treesed her, At her desire, after died, 
en autopsy was held and po cancer could 
be found. It was decided that her disease 
was purely sympathetic,” 


The statistics of suicides in France which 
have just been published show an alarm- 
ing prevalence of seltaiestruction. The 
total for the past twelve month ie 7572, 
one-fifth of these being in and around Paris. 
It is remarkable that poverty has only 
caused 483 suicides in ali France, and this 
figure includes a morbid tear of impend. 
ing misery without actual privation; 1975 
cases may be traced to mental aberration, 
and 1228 to physical sufiering. Among the 
moral causes domestic trouble stands first, 
and alcoholism next. There are 200 cases 
from disappointed love, and only 27 from 
jealonsy; disiike of military service gtv- 
pa 25. The suicidal month of the year is 

aly. 


O! the Argentine Republic, es Washington 
newspaper correspondent, who visited the 
country, writes; ‘A mistaken notion pre- 
vaila everywhere among the American 
people, about the social and political con- 
dition of the Argentine Republic, as wel, as 
about its commerce. There are banks at 
Buenos Ayres with capital greater than any 
in the United States and occupying finer 
buildings than any banking house in New 
Y ork—p.aces of marbie and glass and iron, 
The Provincial Bank hasa capital of $353 - 
000,000 and $67,000,000 of deposita, It does 
more business than any one of our banks, 
and more than the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many ;it isexoeeded but by two banks In the 
world, They have a board of trade and a 
stock exchange, where business is con- 
ducted upon the same plan asin New York 
or Chicago, and with as great an amount 
ot excitement. There are more daily papers 
in Buenos Ayres than in New York or 
London—-23 In all. 


A despatch from Omaha says: Farmers 
in the vicinity of Red Cloud, Neb., .were 
recently swindled by a couple of sharpers 
who introduced themeelves as representa- 
tives of a firm in Biue Rapids, Kansas, 
They claitn to bave a patent cyclone cable 
by which houses and barns could he anch- 
ored. In connection with this was a fea. 
ture by which every house with acable at- 
tachment was to be insured against cy- 
clones for ten years free of charge. They 
informed the farmers that under the State 
law before an insurance policy could be 
insued a certain amount of money must be 
deposited with the State Treasurer as a 
guaranty, for a certain length of time, 
when it would be refunded. They secured 
considerable insurance money, and sold 
several township rights tor the cabie before 
thepuspicions of their victims were arouse. 
Then the men were arrested, but eflected 
4“ settioment by surrendering all the notes 
and money received, 


The latest marriage custom which has 
been introduced is the'‘secret honeymoon.” 
To the ‘nest man” at the wedding Is in- 
trusted the task of selecting a wedding tour, 
the direction of which he i# torbidden by 
the dictates ot honor to disclose to eituer 
bride or bridegroom, When the happy 
pair drive oft from the wedding they have 
a sealed envelope banded them and upon 
opening this they discover in what direction 
their journey is to be, The practice is said 
to give great satisfaction and to work ad- 
uirably. Its good points are that itthrows 
an air of pleasing 6x pectation over the non- 
6ymoon which would otherwise be absent, 
and prevents any chance of the bride or 
bridegroom wrecking their domestic hap- 
piness by squabbling as to the direction of 
their journey. As adrawback, it may be 
suggested that it will give admirable op- 
portunity of distinction tor the practical 
joker. Probably the next ‘*ociety’’ drama 
will be found upon the complications of a 
‘secret honeymoon.”’ 


ae 


“Taking the cushion’ is # quaint old 
Spanish court custom aetill practiced in Ma- 
drid, The ceremonies create noble ladies 
‘‘yrandees of Spain,” with the right to sit 
in the royal presence by permission of the 
King and Queen, and recently Q 1een Chris. 
tina solemnly followed the prescribed form 
in order to admit several young ladies 
about the court to the bfgher rank. All the 
laly grandees of the court assembied in 
one of the State ig oopnneee each holding 
alarge cushion. In the centre of the room 
were alarge arm-chair and a low stool. 
(jueen Christina entered with her suite, 





and took the arm-chair, and reques.ea the 
| lacties to sit down on their cushious. Then 
| the candidates for grandeeship were iutro- 
duced one by one; each was attended by s 
*ponsor and made low reverences to the 
(JueSen and grandees in tury rhe een 
6xt inviled the candidate i 
her eet —arrange ' ' 
an a IfnjoOn Spoke alvw W Sal a 
wea the a0 y ) Kies *~ ore 
rising we Ve piace t the “x new comer 
rhe new gre ee then etired and rat 
gown upon the cushion wi-bin the charmed 


i circle of the ladies. 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


THE MONKEYS PICNIC. 


BY L. F. 


\ OOD-BYE, dears; behave nicely, and 
if you find a cocoanut you can bring 
it pack to me,” oried Mra, Monkey, 

waving ber bandkerchief. “I hope you 
will have a pleasant picnic; and, Ney 
are the eldest, so must keep the 

bo, you foolish boy’’— 
— her voice—‘don’t swing the basket 
about like that, or the pie will come out. 
Fernie and OClunie, if you turn any more 
somersaults in the dust, 1'\l——’’ 

But Mra, Monkey was out of breath 
by this time; and as it was, her last re- 
marks were quite jost upon the four mon- 
keys ae ony away down the road, 

t 


a gee 

bo, who was a little steadier than the 
others, bad been entrusted with the basket 
containing the pie, which was to serve as 
lunch, dinner, tea, or supper, whichever 
they liked to call it. 

@ trudged on quietly, while bis brother 
and two sisters darted here and there, 
swung from the overhanging branches, 
played at racing end at leap-frog, and filled 
the alr with their merry shouts. 

They were going to havea picnic all to 
themeel ves, and their beads seemed fairly 
turned at the thought of it. 

Very soor the wood where they had 
spent all their lives was left bebind them, 
and after atime they came to a place where 
four roads wet. 

Here, I am sorry to say, they began to 
disagree, and make most dreadful faces at 
each other; and all because each of the four 
wanted to go a different road. 

“*] any this isthe right way,’’ sald Posso 
decidedly. 

“Butl want to go that way, it’s prettier!’’ 
equeaked Fernie obatinately; while— 

“I intend to go this way!’’ came from 
Clunie, 

Canning Bilboeald nothing, but marched 
quay along the road he had decided on, 
and of course, as he carried the pie, the 
othera’very quickly came galloping after 
bim. 

They were not going to lose their share 
of the good things. 

A pretty thing a pionic would pe with 
nothing to eat. 

“Aha!” grinned Bilbo, showing bis white 
teeth, “I thought you would not like me 
to have the picnic all to myself; it would 
Le so lonely, wouldn’t it? But it’s a pity 
you came; there would have been more for 
mel’’ 

“Greedy thing!’’ whispered Fernie into 
Clunte’s ear “he gives himself such airs be- 
cause he has the basket.’’ 

The monkeys walked on more steadily 
now, but at last Ciunie omy to wn. 

“I wonder bow much further it I’m 
ao tired, and 1 don’t see any beautiful 
forest.” 

“You're a silly!” said Posso rudely; ‘‘we 
are not there yet you giris are always in 
such a harry.” 

“I wish we bad brought our parasols,”’ 
said Clunie, ‘it is so hot and sandy. I 
don’t think picnics ‘sre so nice as people 
eay.”’ 
“We've not come to the picnic part of It 
yet,” eaid Bilbo, whose ideas were all oen- 
tred In his pie; “when you get tothat you'll 
aay it’s lovely,”"and he peeped in the basket, 
tw make sure that hie treasure was not 
melting away. 

The heat was certainly intense; the sun 
streamed down on their face with a fierce 
xiow, and there was not an atom of shade 
anywhere, 

“Il wish you would leave that ple alone 
and just look where you have brought us,’’ 
ori Possgo angrily; “‘we have oome the 
wrong road, end it te all your fault.’’ 

At this Bilbo looked blank, put down 
his precious basket, and took a genera! sur- 
vey of the country. 

A worse place fora picnic could not be 
found, It waa nothing but « wide, sandy, 
dreary plalu, with no trees at all except a 
couple of solitary paims in the distance. 

“Phis doesn't Ae like the right plaeoe,’’ 
said Bilbo. “1 can’t see a forest anywhere, 
can your”’ 

No, nobody could see anything at all but 
sand, and Fernie and Clunie began to 
cry. 

Uh this is a picnic we never want to bave 
another,” they sobbed, ‘it’s horrid!"’ 

“But 1 tell you you haven't had the plo- 
nic yet,’ cried r Bilbo desperately; ‘‘it’s 
in the basket all right;’’and he opened the 
vet with a view of cheering them up a 
little, 

‘*T'nen let us eat the picnic and go home, 
it is much nicer in the wood with the dear 
parrots and cockatoos,” 

“We can’t sit down bere and be fried on 
the sand,” objected Posso; “we had better 
gO as far am those paith-trees yonder; there 
will be a scrap of snade there at any rate.” 

So Bilbo shouldered the basket again, 
and the monkeys made their way to the 
palm-trees, which were much farther off 
than they looked so no, wonder the picnic 
party @& botter and crosser every minute, 
However, when they were ail ready to be- 
gin dinner things somehow did not look so 
black, and even Clunie smiled. 

Posso had just giv~n the pie an affection- 
ate pat with his spoon before plunging it in 


when a loud angry voice behind them 
nearly sent them flying out of their shoes. 
‘*T respassere will be prosecuied!" roared 
the voices, and down one of the palm trees 
maine climbing a huge monkey, with an 
ugly ill-tempered face. ) 
“How dare you comeinto my private 











en! Didn't eee the notice?”’ point- 


ng toemeuse to the trunk. 
The r monkeys crowded 


together 
n their fright, and gased at the stranger 
with eight startied eyes. 

“We lost our way, sir,” eonueree yon 

last, plucking ap courage, we can 
read; I nem my capital ietters, but—”’ 
“What's that you have there?” growled 
eater monkey, suddenly catehing sight 
=. pionio y looked aghast! 
That enormous mo what would it not 
hold! 

‘Those teeth, bow strong and serviceable 
they looked! 

ould the lawful owners of the pie get 
even a taste of i? 

It did indeed seem doubtful, for with- 
out any more ado the old monkey saat 
down, and seizing the largest spoon, 
to attack it; ving Posso, who 

it, asound box on the ears. 

“That's our dinner, not yours,” cried 
poor Posso valiantly. 

“It BAY encther word,’”’ growled the 
iaepadar eptennin. “I'll eat you all as soon 
as I’ve finished this.’’ 

At this pleasant prospect the monkeys 
shook with terror. 

it was bad eno to see their dinner 
disappearing before their very eyes, but to 
furnish the next course in their own 
persons was worse. 

At thie point something so very startling 
occurred hat the picnic came to an end -in 
@ great barry. 

ft happened that a lean and hungry 
leopard had been vainly prowling sround 
for something to dine upon, when he 
caught sight of the little procession of 
weary mnonkeys crossing the piain. His 
cruel eye giistened, and he at once fol- 
lowed in their track. 

“Even a skinny ape is better than no 
ape st ali,” thought be wo himself very 
sensibly; but when he perceived that the 
had been joined by the old monkey h 
joy knew no bounds. 

Quietly, stealthily, he crept nearer and 
nearer until he reached one of the paim- 
trees, 

The ennnege were too much taken up 
with their uninvited guest to notice the 
enemy lurking so near; and the guest him- 
self was too much much taken up with the 

le, 

Pall at once Fernie looked round, gave a 
frantio yell, turned head over heels in her 
fright, and scrambled up the nearest tree 
like a lamp-lighter. 

The next instant the leopard had rushed 
forward and had sprung into the midst of 
the party. 

There was a not a second to be lost. 

Up the tree after Fernie dashed Bilbo 
and Clunie, while Posaso took to his heeis, 
and tore across the plain in the direction of 
home, 

The old monkey must have loss his head 
completely; for, instead of running away, 
or at least showing fight and dying like a 
man, the ridiculous animal ay hogged 
the pie in his arms, and threw himself face 
downwards in the sand. 

Perhaps be thought like the ostrich, that 
if he did not see the foe, the toe would be 
bound Lot to see him, 

However, tne leopard very soon proved 
to him the absurdity of such an idea; for 
springing upon him with a bound, he at 
once put an end to his existence with a 
blow of his powerful paw. 

The monkeys in the trees gasped at the 
sight, and they thought when they realized 
the situation of what a narrow escape they 
had had. 

Still, even in their present iofty position 
they did not feel quite happy and comfor- 
table, 

Suppose the leopard sbould take it into 
his head to wait at the foot of the tree unti! 
hunger forced them t come down—and be 
eaten! 


a 


to 


vty) ae | they should fall asleep and 
drop down Into hia very jaws! Such re- 
flections as these filled the captives with 
the boldness of d ° 

They made uptheir minds that it must 
be now or never; #0, while the enemy was 
still picking the bones, the monkeys alid 
down the farther side of the tree and hur- 
ried away as fast as their lege could oarry 
them. 

“Ab!” “+ the leopard, ‘‘that old 
ape wasa trifle — bus the pie was the 
best | ever tasted. wish there had been 
more of it,” 

Then he bethought himseif of the other 
members of the party he had so rudely 
disturbed; but to his surprise and disgust 
not one of them was to be seen. 

“I managed that badly,’”’ said he with 
a growl; ‘to think of bagging only one out 
of five! I feel quite ashamed of myselt.” 

7 a oe e * 


The four monkeys trotted sadly and 
quietly home; and delighted indeed were 
they to find themselves again in the old 
familiar wood, 

How green and beautiful it looked after 
she bot sandy piain, and how cheerful the 
chattering of the parrots sounded! 

Mra. Movkey was much surprised to see 
her children arrive in such bad spirits and 
with such very large appetites, 

It was indeed fortunate that there was 
another pie in the larder, just the same 
size as the one they had taken away in the 
morning, or I do not know what they 
would bave done. 

‘Well, and did you enjoy yourselves, 
my dears?” asked Mrs. Monkey, looxing 


round the table. 

Nobody answered for a minute, and then 
Bilbo said, looking rather queer— 

“It wasn’t the sort of picnic that you 
would particularly care about, mother. 
You see,a leopard and an ugly old ape 


came to dine with us without being in- 


vited; and, to tell you the truth, it rather 
usout. There were not enough spoons 
go round.”’ 

The others stared at this version of the 
affair; and at the bare notion of a leopard 
Mrs. Monkey held up ber hands in horror. 

“M dears, a leopard! You don’t say sol’’ 

“uMather,’ interposed Fernie solemoaly, 
“picnics are not nice things at all; they 
are so very alarming. I don’t think we 
will have another this summer.” 

“We won't have another at all!’’ cried 
Posso eee 

And al the monkeys lived many 
a year in the wood, this was their first and 
last picnic, 


oe i Oa 


A TALE OF A TUMBLE. 





BY M. BROWNE. 





HY they cailed her Jo when her 

name was Octavia I cannot teil you. 

I only know thev did it, and “they” 

were her father and mother and brothers. 

She hadn’t any sisters; but if she had had 

any, I am sure they would have calied her 
“Jo’’ too. 

ee was only one oe! — always 

ve Jo her proper name, and that person 
oes Aunt Prisci{is. 

Now Jo was not fond of Aunt Prisciila. 
She never said so to anyone. but al! the 
same she thought it. Aunt Priscilla was 
an active little old lady, who lived in a 
little old house, in which there wes an old 
little dog, and an old little servant. 

Whenever Jo went to see her, and you 
may be sure that was not very often, but 
whenever sahe did go, Aunt Priscilla 
always called her Octavia, or ‘‘my child,’’ 
gave her tapioca pudding for dinner, and 


taught her how to mend clothes and how 
to n stockin 
This was, of course, very for a 


haram-searum girl; but Jo did not like it 
or, a8 I said before, Aunt Priscilla, 

ell, one day tue baby was ill, and 
mother was worried, so Jo was ordered ott 
to Aunt Priscilla’s ty spend the day. 

If you bad seen her as she set out, with 
her bag in ber hand and a sbaw! over her 
arm, you would have sail to Yourself 
“That looks like a very good girl. 

And yet you would have been mistaken, 
for she was by no means a girl. Jo 
looked as if she were going to Aunt 
Prisciila’s; but when she got to the corner 
of the road she stopped an omnibus that 
was going away from Aunt Priscilla’s as 
fast as ever it could, and got into it. For 
the fact of the matter was that Jo had 
made up her mind that she would not go 
to Aunt Priscilia’s; no, not, she said to her- 
selt, if she had to spend the whole day in 
the streets. 

As she took her seat ske felt as if all the 
people were looking at her, and she quite 
expected them to cal! out, “You are goin 
the wrong way, Octavia’; but no one rook 
— of her. 

hen she had been in the omnibus 
about a quarter of an hour it suddenly 
a ap up at the corner of a street, and a 
x! got in. 

he lady was little—Jo looked at her 
once; the lady was old—Jo looked at her 


twice. 
Then Jo turned ve red, and looked 
The little old 


down, and tried to hide. 
a was Aunt Priscilla! 

hen she looked up, however, she 
found to her relief that she had not been 
noticed. Auat Priscilla had a thick veil 
on, and Aunt Priscilla seemed very quiet. 

The omnibus drove on, and Jo got 
farther and farther into the corner, 

There was a big stout gentleman next to 
her, so that when she leaned back she was 
completely hidden from Aunt Priscilla, 
who was at the other end of the omnibus, 

Presently, by peeping 
neighbor, Jo managed to see that Aun 
Priscilla was getting her purse, and as she 
pushed up her veil Jo thought she looked 
rather sad. 

It had never struck Jo before that 
ohn a Aunt Priscilla was not very 

appy. 

ust then she drew back, for Aunt 
Priscilla paid her fare, called to the 
conductor to stop, and prepared to get out, 
Somehow, perbaps because of the thick 
veil—but somehow, as she was gettin 
down from the step her foot slipped, an 
she tumbled into the road, 

In & minute, forgettul of everything, 
even the bag and shawl, Jo was out of the 
omnibus, and by Aunt Priscilla’s side, 

The conductor came to the rescue too, 
and between them Aunt Priscilia was 
soon on ber feet again. 

She was not burt: that is to say, no bones 
were broken; but she seemed very much 
shaken and very much confused, 

Jo paid her ) Bang and the omnibus con- 
ductor departed, leaving Jo standing on 
the pavement with much-bewildered Aunt 
Priscilla, 

Her aunt, however, was so much-up- 
set that even now she did not recognise 
her little niece, Jo’s only thought was 
how to get ber aunt home, and she asked 
her if she would like a cab, 

Aunt Priscilla nodded, Jo quickly called 
a cab, told the man where to go, put Aunt 
Priscilla in, and jumped in herself. 

Aunt Priscilla still seemed very much 
confused, and rather faint’ She kept her 
eyes shut, and her thick veil down, and 
did not speak a word, 

Jo was very giad when they reached the 


round her bi 





little old bouse, and for the first time in 
ber life, very pleased to see the little old 
10g, and the littie old servant. Very soon 
after Aunt Priscilla was sitting on her own 
j aofa. 


Then, for the first time, she began to 
wonder how it was that a stranger had 


| good services « 





known her address, and what the stran 
little girl was like who had been so kind to 


her, 
She lifted up ber veil, and looked at her 


per. 

“Octavial” she exclaimed, “my child, 
where did you come from? Can be you 
who bave been so kind to a poor old lady?’ 

Jo nodded and then quite suddenly 
Aunt Priscilia kissed her. Then Jo looked 
astonished, for Aunt Priscilla did not often 
kiss anybody; and then Jo smiled. 

“Didn’t you think I could be kind?’”’ ane 


said, 

Aunt Priscilla kissed her again. “I sup- 
pose I didn’t understand you,” she said. 
‘You always seem to me 80 helpless and 
cross,”’ 

Several weeks of summer passed slowly 
ra and George’s arm was on the recovery, 

e had grown weary of solitude. Letter- 

“Why, Aunt Prisicilla, you never let me 
help you, 7 Fn og ~ fi me B en 
stockings an pudding, and you 
always call me Octavia.” 4 

Aunt Priscilla looked amazed. 

“But don’t you like tapioca pudding and 
darning? And why shouldn’t I cail you 
Octav It is your name, and my motb- 
er’s as well,’’ she aaid softly. 

Jo lookea — for Aunt Priscilla 
looked sadder ever; at last she said 
quietly— 

‘*No, I can’t bear tapioca, and I don’t at 
all like darning or sewing of any xind. Did 
you think I did?” 

“You never told me you did not like 
them; how was [ to know?’’ asked Aunt 
Priacilia. ‘‘When I was asmall girl 1 was 
very fond of needlework, and tapioca was 
my favorite pudding.” 

o laughed; then Aunt Priscilla laughed, 
and then Jo kissed Aunt Priscilla, and 
aoe Priscilla kissed Jo; and then Jo 
said. 

“Why, we have both been mistaken; I 
beg your pardoa, and I will never be afraid 
of you any more,” 

“And 1 won’t be afraid of you,” said 
Aunt Priscilla, “for I was afraid of you, 
Octavia; but we will both begin all over 


And they did begin again, and the second 
beginning was better than the first, for Jo 
learned to love Aunt Priscilla; and Aunt 
Priscilla soon found ber harum-scarum 
niece had some in her. 

Now they are the greatest friends and Jo 
very often spends the day with Aunt Pris- 
Cilla; but though Aunt Priscilla still calls 
her niece Octavia by that ni ece’s special re- 
quest, they never have Aunt Prisciila’s ta- 
vorite pudding, tapioca tor dinner. 


———— 


BENEFIT OF QUIBTNESS.— Youn 
are apt wo fancy that quiet ris are 
necessarily stupid ones; they see no 
evidence of brilliancy, and form a wrong 
estimate of the character of that demure 
maiden whose only ambition in life seems 
to be to sit in silence and while 
others talk. 

For nobody seems to feel it a duty to 
draw her out; nobody believes there is 
anything to draw out. If, however, she is 
not satisfied with her fortunes, nobody 
hears Ae about it, and consequently 
every oelieves, if they give her a 
thought, sbe is rfectly resigned to 
the commonplace, and that she could not 
appreciate anything better. 

By-and-by, when the quiet girl writes 
a successful novel, or nts a saccessful 
picture, we wonder how she gained her 
knowledge. “She never knew a hundred 
people in her life,”’ we say. 

et, all the same she has known these 
few peuple to some pur ; she bas had 
leisure to reflect upon w she has seen. 

She has not been so occupied in amus- 
ing herself, in advertising her good points, 
in making the moat of herself, but that she 
could observe others and use all the ma- 
terial in ber world. 

In the meanwhile it is the quiet girl who 
marries the earliest, who makes the best 
match, who fills the niches which her 
more brilliant sister leaves vacant, who 
manages the servants, runs the sewing-ma- 
chine, remembers the oe listen to 
the reminiscences of the old, and often 
keeps the wolf from the door, 


atin, 





people 





THE THIMBLE, NEEDLE, AND THREAD. 
—A thimble, a needle, and a pisce of thread 
were all lying ona lady’s work-table to- 
gether. 

Now the needle had rather a hasty 
temper, and oould give sharp pricks when 
it pleased, and this morning it was out of 
sorts; so it tried to pick a quarrel with the 
thimble, and and said spitefully, “You 
gave me some hard knocks yesterday, and 
1 wish that you would be more gentie in 
future.”’ 

“It is true, I do push you hard some- 
times,’’ answered the thimble, “but you 
know that is only when u do not do 
your work properly, and our mistress 
makes me keep you up to it.” 

“Pray don’t you two quarrel,” said the 
thread, wishing to be maker, 

“You mind your own business,’’ retorted 
the needle. 

“My business is your business,” said the 
thread, you are no use without me, and | 
am none without me, and I an, none witb- 
out you.” 

“That’s it,”’ eald the thimble. “A great 
dec. of nonsense is talked in this world 
about being independent. But my own 
opinion is that people should try to belp 
one another from the highest to the 
lowest, we are all very dependent on the 
f our neighbors for some- 


thing or other, every day of our lives. 
-~A. H. B. 
+ 
WuHatT is becoming is honorable, and 


what is bonorable ia becoming. 
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BY-AND-BY. 


BY RUTH LAMB, 





Well I know a bonny lassie, 
Sweet seventeen and fancy free; 
Just a bud, but it will blossom. 
We shall see fair ‘twill be 
By-and-by. 


What she wills and what she will not 
She is seldom loth to say. 
Quite in earnest? Who can doubt it? 
Bat she may change one day, 
By-and-by. 


Hearken to her tone defiant. 
‘*Marry, say you? Nay, not I!** 
Waitalittie. We'll not wrangle; 
We shall see what will be 
By-and-by. 


There is one who waits and watches 
Patiently; but seems to say— 
**True love can hide, true love will bide, 
That he may have bis way, 
By-and-by. 


**Do not dream that you will daunt me 
With your ‘Nay’ and saucy air; 
I shall woo and haply win you; 
I shail dare, maiden fair, 
By-and-by. 


**Oft and oft you say ‘I will not.’ 
Hateful words! Pray let them be; 
Change them for ‘I will,’ and, dear one, 
This will be enough for me 
By-and-by.’* 
ooo 


A PEOPLE OF FUR-LAND. 





From what is now known, the natives of 
Alaska can be broadly classified in four 
great divisions—namely, the Eskimo or [n- 
nuit, the Aleut or Oonangan, the Atha- 
baskan or Tinneh, and the Thlinket tribes. 

The Eskimos are called Innuits by some 
writers because the name is derived from a 
native word signifying ‘‘man,’’ and is sup- 
posed to be their own designation of them- 
selves. 

In Alaska the Eskimos number alto- 
gether about eighteen thousand. Where 
they came from is of course pure matter of 
conjecture, but one theory is, that they 
originated in the centre of the continent, 
and that their settlement on the Alaskan 
coasts was coincident with the general mi- 
gration which led a portion of the same 
race to Greenland. 

There are several] subdivisions or tribes of 
the Eskimos, some of them possessing 
marked distinctive traits; but certain fea- 
turus and habits they possess in common. 

They live in winter in underground, sod- 
covered houses, and in skin-covered tents 
in summer. They use implements ot stone, 
ot ivory, and of bone; they live upon fish, 
including seal and walrus and raw blubber; 
and they clothe themselves generally in 
skins, although in parts where there is 
constant intercourse with the traders and 
whalers, they have sometimes adopted 
cloth garments for summer wear. 

And yet one can scarcely call their sub- 
divisions ‘‘tribes,’’ seeing that there is no 
evidence of an essential feature of tribal 
existence—chiettainship. A headman there 
is in each village, called the oomailik; but 
his tanction seems more that of a commis- 
sion agent in negotiating with other tribes 
and foreigners, than that of governor. In 
fact, he appears to possess no real influence 
over the people, and far less attention is 
paid to him than to the ‘‘medicine-man”’ or 
shaman. 

These shamans—otherwise sorcerers— 
are the masters-of-ceremonies at all the vil- 
lage festivals, which are frequent during 
the long dark winters, as well as represen. 
tatives of all the supernatural or religious 
belief which the Eskimos possess. 

When joint action is necessary, the plans 
are arranged by a council of the elders, and 
by such decisions all the inhabitants of a 
village are held bound. 

The coast tribes are noted for more intel- 
ligence and shrewdness, which is probably 
more the result ofa longer and larger in- 
tercourse with white races than of natural 
superiority. 

Polygamy is not common, although not 
unknown; and, on the other hand, separa 
tions of married couples are rare; and al- 
though a man may marry again if his wile 
dies, the line is drawn at the third. 

The marriage ceremony of the Eskimos 
is extremely simple. After obtaining the 
consent of the parents, the bridegroom just 
takes his bride away to his own people, and 
the knot is tied. 

The families are not large, a woman's 
offspring rarely exceeding two—a family of 


four being quite phenomenal Marriages 


take place at a very early age, and a w fe 


is an old woman at twenty-five. 





A pleasing feature in the Eskimos is 
their kindness to their children. These are 
treated with the greatest indulgunce, and 
allowed to do and to have pretty much 
what they please until] of an age tu support 
themselves. But they are taught the use 
of the arms and the tools possessed by their 
tribe, and miniature implements are con 
structed for their education. 

The standard of manhood is the killing 
of a wolf, a reindeer, or a beluga-whale. 
After such an enterprise, a youth becomes 
& man. 

Meanwhile, the various stages of his ado- 
lescence are marked by curious ceremo- 
nies; that is to say, feasts are held when 
his hair is trimmed for the first time (the 
men wear the hair trimmed all round the 
head while the women wear it loose or 
plaited); when he first goes to sea alone in 
a ktiak; when he makes his first expedi- 
tion in snow-shoes, and when his lip is;cut 
to receive the ladrets or ornaments of stone 
and bone which are worn on the under lip 
on both sides of the mouth. 

All the Eskimos are superstitious about 
death, anc although they hold testivals in 
memory of departed friends, they will gen- 
erally carry a dying person to some aban- 
doned hut to drag out his days in hunger 
and neglect. After the death of a hubsand 
or wife, the survivor—among the coast 
tribes, at anyrate—cuts the front hair short 
and fasts tor twenty five days. 

The festivals—which, as we have said, 
are numerous—are often held in a sort of 
common hall called the kashga, which is 
built of the same pettern as the semi sub- 
terranean winter-houses, but is often as 
large as sixty feet square, and twenty or 
thirty feet high. 

This kashga also serves for various other 
purposes. It is used for the public bath; 
for the deliberations of the council of elders 
in communal questions; for the preparation 
of skins and the manufacture of sleds; for 
the reception of visitors; and for the sleep- 
ing place of males who have not huts of 
their own. 

The festivals consist of singing and danc- 
ing of a primitive character, and then gorg- 
ing with fish and blubber, with the addi- 
tional luxury of melted reindeer tat, when 
it can be procured. All the food, both fish 
and flesh, goes through some process of 
cooking before being eaten, although the 
‘higher’ it is, the more it is appreciated. 

It is difficult to formulate the religious 
beliefs of the Eskimos. They regard the 
shamans as mediators between them and 
the world of spirits; but it is doubtful it 
they believe that the sorcerers can actually 
control the spirits. 

Some of these sorcerers are very cun- 
ning in tricks of sleight-of-hand; and, in- 
deed, unless they are considerably accom. 
plished in such performances, they are little 
regarded. 


Brains of | (Bold. 


To rule oneself ‘s in reality the greatest 
triumph. 

Friendship gives no privilege to make 
ourselves disagreeable. 

We often quarrel with the unfortunate to 
get rid of pitying them. 

When we have done our best we should 
wait the result in peace, 


A thing is never too often repeated that 


is never sufficiently learned. 


He approaches nearest the gods who 
knows how Ww be slient, even though he be right. 


In praising or loving a child, we love and 
praise not that which is, but that which we hope fur. 


It is generally the idle who complain 
they cannot find time to do that which they fancy 
they wish. 


There is no beautifier of complexion nor 


form of behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not 
pain around us, 


Excess of ceremony shows want of breed- 
ing. That civility is best which excludes al! super- 
fiuous formality. 

If we are ever in doubt what to do, it isa 
good rule to ask ourselves what we shall wish on the 
morrow that we had done, 

It is the rule of rules. and the general 


law of all laws, ;mawevery person snould observe 
those of the place where he is. 








Laughing, if loud, ends in as deep sigh; 
and all pleasures have a sting in the tall, though 
they carry beauty in their face. 


It is odd how folks will force disagrees 
ble knowledge upou us—<crab-apples hat fiwe mus 
eat ao ety the stomach-ache 

People in this world almost always have 

Jeals, aad they are generally strenuous about hav 


ing otber people live up to them 





___ Femininities. _ 


Beware of her who hates the laugh of 


children, 


Girls, don’t despair! Naomi was 580 
years old when she was married. 


In Connecticut the divorces average more 
than one-tenth the number of marriages. 


It is usually unmarried women who 
write on the subject of ‘‘How to manage & hus- 
baend,’’ 


Shaw! plaids in sof{ mixtures of color 
will be favorite traveling gowns and also for shop- 
ping purposes. 

There are monogram stockings in New 
York selling for $280, They come high, but some 
peop:e will have them. 


There are now six papers devoted en- 
tirely to the news and progress of woman suffrage 
in the U olted States, 


The Shah ot Persia has requested the 
ladies of his harem to learn the piano, and promises 
prizes for proficiency, 


A woman siways believes a man when 
he tells her that some other woman isn't half so 
pretty as she is herself, 


There never was a woman whose curi- 
osity would allow her to return even an unwelcome 
letier with the seal anbroken, 


At the horticultural show: ‘‘This isa to- 
bacco plant, my dear,'’ ‘‘iIndeed! bow very inter- 
esting! But I don't see any cigars on it.'’ 


A contemporary states that ‘‘women 
with hobbies are apt to be bores.’’ Men afflicted 
that way are not accorded the benefit of the doubt. 


Mrs. B.: ‘‘Did yout And did she have 
her children with her?’’ Mrs. A.. **Have her chil- 
dren with her? No, indeed! Mrs, Montgoifier is a 
real lady.’’ 


Violet and green are among the favorite 
combinations for Fall millinery, when fruits, grains 
and grasses are to be more generally used than sum- 
mer blossoms. 


‘‘George,’’ said the happy bride, ‘‘papa 
has placed acheck among the wedding presents.'’ 
**Ie that so?’’ whispered George, anxiously. ‘*Did 
you notice if it's certified?’' 


“Why, Mrs. Ballard, how do you do?’’ 
**Quite well, Howare you, Mrs, Jones? How did 
you fod me in all this crowd?’' ‘‘By your bonnet. 
Ie’s the third summer for it, isn’t itr’* 


The girl who has fine teeth may not 
have a keener sense of humor than other women, 
bat you can depend on her to show ali the apprecia- 
tion she has of a joke ora funny story. 


Two girls spending their first night 
away from home, ‘‘Mary! Mary!’’ ‘*‘Whatis itr’’ 
**Will you do me a favor?’' ‘*Yes.’* **Will you 
stay awake until I go tosieep? I'm so scared!’ 


Caller: ‘‘Your little dog doesn’t look 
very wellthis morning, Mrs, Hobson.’’ Mrs. H,: 
**Ne, poor little fellow! The baby’s crying kept 
him awake ail night. He barked until nearly morn- 
ing.’’ 


In England the ladies have been carry- 
ing sun umbrellas with extra long sticks, The han- 
dies reach the extreme in length, and the heads are 
very lerge. They appear in richly chased gold and 
silver and in the natural wood, hand carved, 


A negro woman who recently went in. 
sane in Atlanta imagined that the sun had perched 
itself on her head and she could not shake it off. 
**| have been walking around all day with the sun 
on my head, trying to shake it off, but I can’t get 
rid of it.’* 


A paragraph is going the round of the 
press explaining on scientific grounds why ao girl 
cannot throw a stone. If some scientist would 
kindly point out what isthe safest position the by- 
stander can occupy~—whethber behind or before— 
when she attemptu it, he would be to some extenta 
public benefactor. 


“One of my best friends,’’ writes a bach- 
elor, **married a widow, and everybody calied him 
alucky dog. Not long ago he told me he was an un- 
lucky dog, and for me neverto marrya widow. He 
suggested a country girl, one who dves not know 
very much, He says the women know too much, 
especially the widows.'' 


‘‘And do you doubt my love?’’ he asked, 
passionately. ‘‘No, George,’’ she answered, with 
admirable tact; ‘*but when you say that the day you 
call me yours will usher in an era of life-long devo- 
tion and tender solicitude you—pardon me, dear— 
you putitona trifle toothic&. You seem to forget, 
George, that | am a widow,'’ 


Cousin Sophia, talented and accom- 
plished: **Yes, I like Mr, Fibson; he’s so sensible. 
He told me he did'nt care a rap for uninteliectual 
women, however beautiful they might be.'’ Cousin 
Bella, only pretty: ‘‘Did he really? Why, he told 
me he couldn’t bear intellectual women! He saida 
woman's mission was to be beautiful!" 








Two women walking along a road saw 
two men approaching. One woman said to the 
other: ‘*Here come our husbands, our fathers, the 
fathers of our children, and our children's grand- 
fathers.'' Explain the relationship between the 
men and the women, The men were widowers, each 
having a dauahter; they had married each other's 
daughter, and bad children. 


Two sisters have been living opposite 
each other in Atlanta, Ga., for five years without 
knowing they were related. Mrs, Smith knew that 
she had a sister named Mrs. (sreen, and Mre, Gireen 


knew she had a sister named Mrs. Smith, but neither 
knew the whereabouts of the other. HKecently they 
were chatting and began to talk about their families, 


and then learned that they were sisters 


uite a romantic wedding is reported to 
I 


have taken place five miles west of Denison, Texas, 
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eo the lovers were made one forthwith 


_ FRasculinities. 


Some of the most active basiness men in 
New York eat only a bow! of bread and milk for 
lunch. 


It may be said of a man successful in 
love: He came, he saw, he conquered, and she con- 
curred, 


The reason why lovers are never weary 
of one another is this, they are always talking of 
themselves, 


The three things most difficult sre to 
keep « secret, to forget an injury, and to make good 
use of leisure. 

One of the main questions of the age in 
regard to some men is, not what they live on, but 


why they live on, 
‘Politician, ain’t yet’ he laquired, 
turning to the passenger immediately bebind him. 


**Yep; bow did you know?'’ ‘‘Breath.’’ 


It ia not virtue, but a deceptive copy and 
imitation of virtue, when we are led to the perform- 
ance of duty by pleasure as ite recompense. 


A man can make more money in at- 
tending te his own business than that of his neigh- 
bors, asa rule, but some don't seem to Know It. 


One great reason why the work of re- 
formation goes on slowly is because we ail of us be- 
gin on our neighbors, aod never reach ourselves. 


Schiller, the German poet, betore com- 
posing, always put his feet in cold water. A good 
many more moderna writers ought to put their heads 
in. 


Debt is to the man what the serpent is 
to the bird; its eye fascinates, ite breath poisons, ite 
coll crashes sinew and bone, ite Jaw is the pitiless 
grave. 


Philosophers have noticed that when s 
man makes up bis mind that he must practice 
economy, he generally tries to begia with his wife's 
expenses, 


It s man sued for breach of promise 
were to set up the defense of temporary insanity, he 
could certainly prove his caso by reference te old 
love letters. 


‘‘When a man and a woman discuss the 
subject of matrimony,’’ moralizes a New Yorker, 
‘*one seldom gets the better of the other, It usually 
resultein a tie.’ 


A pessimist, walking with his wife and 
meeting a whule school of girls: ‘‘HMeavens and 
varth! The poor men! What a crowd of future 
mothere-in-law!'’ 


‘What, to you,’’ she asked, in dreamy 
accents, ‘‘is the moot beautiful thing about the sun- 
eet?’’ He thought for some time and then replied: 
‘It remiads me of supper.’’ 


Gingsend: ‘‘Congratulate me, father, I 
am going to be married:'' Father: ‘‘Ah, but do 
you think the lady will be able to support you in the 
style to which you have been accustomed?"' 


It is said lovers’ quarrels always end in 
kisses. Thisis partly true; but if youare not care- 
ful those little tife you indulge in may end tn the 
kisses you covet belong given to some other girl. 


Saratoga belle: ‘‘You would scarcely be- 
lieve it, Mr. Oldboy, but the lady seated near the 
open window hasover 20 dresses.'' Mr, Oldboy: 
‘Ie it possible? Why dvuesa't she pat one of ‘em 
onr’* 


Guest, at the wedding of Bobby's big 
sleter: **Well, Bobby, and when do you intend to 
eet married/'' Bobby, 8 yeass old: ‘Oh, I haven't 
decided so tar ahead, lLain'teven begun Ww smoke 
yot.’’ 


Anybody can live happily with an eighth 
wife, or aseventh wife, for that matter. Statistics 
show very few jiallures of perfect bDiles with wives 
beyond the fifth. It ls with the frst and second that 
most failures occur, 


It it is possible, try to suit your sisters, 
cousins, auate, grandfathers, neighbors, friends 
and acquaintances when you happen to fall in love. 
If you can’t suit them all, don’t mar—worry, for the 
thing bas never been done yet. 


A poor excuse is better than none. We 
hear of aman who justifies his meanness towards 
hie wife by asserting that he and she are one, and 
therefore, by refusing to furnish her with money, he 
practices the heroic virtue of self-denial. 


A man who owes a little can clear it off 
in a very little time, and, if he is a prudent man, 
will; whereasa man who, by long negligence, owes 
a great deal, despaire of ever being able to pay, and 
therefore never looks into his accounts atall. 


‘‘And if I suould die, dear,’’ said a sick 
husbaod, ‘‘will you sometimes visit my grave?’ 
**Yea, John,’' she replied, brokenly; ‘‘every pleas 
ant Sunday afternoon, and I will take the children, 
Poor little things, they don't have very much pleas- 
ure, you know!"' 


A Chicago butcher was invited recently 
to attend a concert, but positively declined, even 
when a free ticket was offered him. When pressed 
for a reason he replied: ‘‘If I should gol should see 
80 many people who owe me for meat that it would 
spotl al! my fun.*’ 


Very shortly after the death of his first 
wife, a Seotch laird made arrangements for a second 
marriage, aod on asking his son, a well-known 
author, to be present on the occasion, the latter re- 
plied that ‘*he regretted he was unable to attend, in 
consejuence of the recent death of his mother.’' 


A bashful young man, who was afraid 
to propose to his sweetheart, Induced her to Gre at 








him witha pistol which, he assured her, was only 
loaded with powder, and after she had done 60, fell 
down and pretended to be dead. She threw herself 
wildiy upoa the body, calling him her darling and 
ber beloved, whereupon he got up and married her, 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Karmel the Soout,” one of the late Syl- 
vanus Cobb's earliest stories, has just been 
eon in neat book-form by & 

, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

J. &J. W. Jonbneon, 535 Chestnut street, 
this city, have issued a very useful ° 
phiet for all citizens, entitled “The n- 
sylvania Voter.” They also issue the ‘‘Con- 

tution of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
« ~~ Price, 25 and 15 cents respec- 

v y- 

The ideal demands of the reading pub- 
lic are tulfilied in “‘Ticknor’s Pa Ne- 
ries” of novels. The first He vol- 
ume is: ‘The P " by Arlo Bates, au- 
thor of “A Wh Fire,” “Patty’s Per- 
versities,”’ eto. The author of this novel is 
one of the most acute and brilliant critics 
ot our modern American life, As a study 
of curreut American thought, and types of 
culture, and con flicte of belief, it has a sin- 
gular value and interest. Price, 50 cents. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The mber Wide Awake opens with 
a lively of the Harrison cainpaign of 
1840, by Mra. F. A Humphrey. It is enti- 
tled “Two ratora,” and is iliustrated 
vy Smediey. Another seasonabie story ia 
“Ned's Base Ball Cluo,’”’ by Mary A. Crow- 





ley. “Jermiok y's Sacrifice” is a humorous 
story by Mra. Katharine B. Foot, and “A 
Little Lombard Hero,”’ is a touching Ital- 


lan story. Misa Risley Seward bas an en- 
tertaining paper, “An Abyssinian Mon- 
key.”” Edward Everett Hale writes of 
some of the great visitors who have “re- 
ceived’ on Boston Common. Rev. H. O, 
Ladd, the President of the University of 
New Mexico, describes the Ramona Indus- 
trial Schooi for lndian Girls. A beautiful 
art-article for young painters is entitled 
“Sammer lLanea,”’ illustrated by land- 
scapes from the paintings of famous artists, 
Among other articies are the seriala short 
mories, sketches, poetry, etc. D. Lothrop 
Uo,, Boston. 

St. Nicholas for September has a dainty 
frontispiece, the original of which my be 
jound in alwost every country place, show- 
ing that ‘‘More near toan we think—very 
close at band, lie the guiden fields of Sun- 
shine Land,” as Miss Kdith M. Thomas 
tells us in the poem which opens the num. 
ber. Then cone the “Two Little Contede- 
rates.” The late Mr. E. P. Roe collected 
“Some Stories about ‘the California Lion,’” 
during his recent sojourn in Southern Cali- 
fornia and these stories are related in this 
number. Estelle Thomson relates a charm- 
ing story about ‘*Knot-Holes,”’ and ‘*What 
Dora Did’’ is a true story of a Dakota biiz- 
zard. A very practical article, valuable to 
ail ingenious boys, is “What to do with 
Olid Corka,”’ by Charlies G. Leland, In the 
“Soent of ” Theo. B, Wilson calle at- 
tevtion to some of the wonders performed 
by hunting dogs, The departments con- 
tain the customary amount of interesting 
information for the young people. The 
Century Co., New York. 

The September Century devotes liberal 
space to educational mattera, Thus we 
bave an illustrated article on “Upping- 
ham,” “Tne Industrial Idea in Educa. 
tion,”’ “Tbe University and the Bible," 
“Women Who go to Liege,’’ and a pro- 
fusely illustrated paper on ‘“Oollege Fra- 
ternities.’’ In addition to these, in “Open 
Letters” President Seelye, of Ambherst, 
writes of “College Fraternities,’ and W. 
J. Stillman of “Art Education,” Miss 
Phelps writes about the Poet Sill, who was 
a notable teacher as well asa poet, Other 
articles in this number are a continuation 
of the “Life of Lincoln;’’ George Kennan 
on “Exile by Administrative Process;"’ 
“Hard Times in the Confederacy,’ ‘‘Side- 
real Astronomy,” an iliustrated article on 
“Doves,” and “Bird Music,’? Mr. Kennan, 
in the department of “Open Letters,’’ an- 
awers the question, “Is the Siberian Exile 
System to ve at once Abolished?” The ex- 
Uoonfederate General OColston writes teel- 
ingly and reoconstructively of “Gettysburg 
Twenty-five Years After.’’ The stories 
and sketches of the number are, a continu- 
ation of Mr. Janvier’s “A Mexican Cam- 

mign,’’ and an illustrated story by .lames 

zane Alien, and Mra, Roseboro’s sketch 
entitied “The Mountaineers about Mont- 
eagel.” The poetry of the number is 
by Bliss Carman, Eugene Ashton, Walt 

fhitman, John Vance Cheney, William 
H. Hayne; and in brio-a-brac by Helen 
Gray Uone, W. J. Henderson, Frank Dem- 
ster Sherman, and Annie D. Hanks. 

ee 


Tur OLp MaIps.—A thoughtful writer 
calla attention to the growing wiilingness 
ot women to go through life unmarried. 
Once it was conside a bad thing to be 
an old maid, and light-minded people 
made fun of one, Now it is different. Some 
ofthe brightest and prettiest women be- 
come so much interested in the serious 
work of life that they regard husbands as 
altogether unnecessary inconveniences. 
They are satisfied with the state of single 
blemedness, and appear to be just as happy 
and usetul as their married sisters, it is 
ailrigbt Ifa woman remains single it is 
her own affair, and outsiders need not con- 
cern themselves aboutit. As arule, an old 
maid is an intellectual and interesting 
woman. 

7. ee 

ADVERSITY bas ever been considered as 
the siate in Which & Man most easily be- 
comes acquainted with himself, particu- 
larly being free from flatterers, 


ee sled Sa 


LADIES who Vaiue a refined complexion | 


nust use Pogzoni’s Powder 


eof and beautiful skin. 








IN TRE SMALLER WORLD. 


OPULAR su has concerned 
iteelf much ut that busy little in- 
the bee, 

AW Se ee Sak Ge 
Parad leaving the en when man 
feli, cut wien Gor's blessing. So that wax 
is n in the celebration of the mass. 

The ancients generally maintained that 
there was close con on between bees 
and the soul. Porphyry speaks of ‘those 
souls which the ancients called bees.’’ 

There is a Hindoo superstition that the 
Reksbas or demons keep their souls in the 
bodies of the bees. Many persons accord 
unusual in nce to bees. 

They aresaid in parts of England and 
France to revere the consecrated water. 
They are also said to sing a Christmas 
hymn beginning at midn ight. 

They areesaid never to thrive in a quarrel- 
some family, nor will they stay with you 
if you quarrel about them or in their pre- 
sence, 

It is a custom jin many parts of Eng- 
land and the continent te announce to the 
bees a death in the family, especially that 
of the master, 

It is said in many parts of England and 
Germany that if a swarm of bees settle on 
the dead branch of a tree, a death will oo- 
cur in the family within a year. 

Stolen bees are said in Holland never to 
thrive. In some places in England it is 
thought unlucky to sell them. They are 
given away for another gift. 

Flies are sometimes regarded as turnish- 
ing prognostications of the weather and 
even of other events, 

An old naturalist, who writes much of 
popular import says: “If tuey are busier 
or blinder than ordinary, sporting in the 
sun or showing themselves in warm en 
it may be taken as a sign of hail, col 
shows of rain or hot weather.’’ 

Fleas are not too simull to enter into pop- 
ular lore. An abundance of them indicate 
rain. Their eager biting also prognosti- 
cates wet weather. These tormenting in- 
sects are not without their benefits, accord- 
ing to the fishermen, for they consider that 
S pane of them indicates good hauis 
of fish, 

Gnats are regarded by many as accurate 

weather indicators, Fair weather is said 
to be coming when they fly about in clouds 
in the sun’s beams; heat follows unusual 
friskiness, and rain is indicated by their 
seeking the shade and biting fiercely. An 
abundauce of these insects in spring fore- 
tells a warm autumn, 
Since the days of Solomon the ant has 
enjoyed a quiet reputation asa worker, 
Mobammedaus recognize its industry, and 
acoord to it a place among the ten animals 
that alone enter Paradise. Lt is said that 
they never sleep. 

Ants’ were of old an antidote for 
love. It is said that they close their holes 
in the ground on the approach of a storm. 
lf they are unusually tiisky wet weather 
is athand. The migration of ants from low 
grounds is said to indicate heavy rains, and 
stormy weather is imminent when they 
travel in lines, fair weather coming when 
they scatter abroad. 

Superstition bas been v busy with 
that common househoid insect, the cricket. 
Its lively and cheerfu! = has caused it 
to be generally viewed with tavor, It is 
usually r ded asa good omen in Eng- 
land and and. 

In Hull it is unlucky to kill them, and 
in Lancashire, it is said, they cut holes in 
the worsted stockings of the members of a 
tamily that kili them. In Shakspeare’s 
time this notion that the cricket was a good 
omen, indicating cheerfulness and plenty, 
was a prevalent one, 

The little insect commonly know as the 
lady bird or lady bug has been the object 
of many superstitious observances, Its 
name indicates its sacred character, it be- 
ing every wuere the Wg whe bird, tne lady 
cow, the lady fly, the y’s little beast, 
Mary's bird, Gud’s calf, eto. 

Young giris, on Ginding one try to divine 
their lovers by it. The flight of the insect 
indicates the direction in which the lover is 
to be sought. 

German peasants also try to divine from 
ite — how yo J will tare in the next 
world. It, on being appealed to, it flies 
upward, they will go to heaven; if down- 
ward, to bell, or if horizontally, then pur- 
gatory awaits the questioner. 

Spider superstitions are also abundant. 
They should not be killed, 

Spanairds in the sixteenth century, be- 
lieved that spiders indicate gold, where they 
are found in abundance, In$ Germany it 
is said to indicate good luck to have a spi- 
der spin his web downwards towards 
you, but bad luck when he rises toward 

ou. There are said to be no spiders in 
reland, nor will spiders spin their web in 
an Iriah oak, nor on a cedar roof, 

— a 


LITTLE THINGS.—Life is made up of lit- 
tle things. He who travels over a conti- 
nent must go step by step. He who writes 
a book mast do It sentence by sentence; he 
who learns a science must master it fact by 
ne and principle after principle. 

hat is the bappiness of our life made 
upot? Little courtesies; little kind nesses; 
easant words; genial smiles; a friendly 
etter; good wishes and deeds, One 
in a wniilion, once in a life-time, may do a 
heroic action. 

But the little things that make up our 
life coune every day and every bour. lf we 
ineke the little events of our life beautiful 
and good, then iw the whole life full of 
beauty and goodness. 
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LL epitaphs are not so plain spoken as 
that oft-quoted and famous ove in Uap- 
terbury Cathedral, which states that 
toe subject of eulogy was not only “bland 
and but aiso “extremely ud 
which really piaces her character strongly 


before us, 

All are not so the one noting 
simply, besides the two names of a man 
and bi wite “An honest man, @ good wo- 
man. 

Tantalizing sometimes are the biographi- 
cai bits afforded us, as thus: That ‘this iad 
was an heiress, that she was niece of an ear 
and grandnicce to someone killed at Fonte- 
noy,’’ are facts interesting and not ba 
affecting to the tombstone reader; yet that he 
is permitted to ene trom ber monument. 

hat another y belon to “thet pert 
of the United Kingdom cailed Ireland,” is 
a circuinstance which time may make more 
suggestive than it was in 1757, We pon- 
dered long and pensively over the young 
lady ‘“‘who blest with a plentiful fortune, 
and in the flower of her yet endured 
ber sickness with great evenness and oon- 
stancy,’’ and the first real occasion of grief 
she gave her mother was ber death in 1713, 
We are somehow rather reminded of the 
janior Piiny’s sarcastic remarks upon 
Regulus, that nothing in his life so much 
became him as his leaving it! 

Much should we have liked to have 
known the lady, ‘‘in grace great, in stature 
sinall,’’ as ber husband was pleased to put 
it, “cheerfully ger and Lounteously close, 
learned withou de, witty yet wise,’ for 
these seem a sufficiently strikin 
tion of unusual quailtities, “ er, this 
riddle read weil,’’ he continues, and con- 
cludes with the deceased lady’s title in his 
line (1650 a.D.) 

Ot « military officer we learn that “the 
greatness of his king and the love of his 
country were the prevailing passions of his 
mind (1761).” 

Of a certain lady ‘“‘who deserved recollec- 
tions for her matchless conduct as a mother- 
in-law,”’ one feels one should have liked to 
bave known more as tor twenty-six years 
she lived “a loving and condescendiag 
wife,’’ “Now she’s no more,’”’ subjoins the 
monument with rather startling abrupt- 


ness. 

It is full of interest to be informed of a 
baronet in the last century, deceased, that, 
‘“Altho’ he was descended trom Duke 
Kolio of Normandy, and the standard bearer 
of Hastings, yet the elegance of his man- 
ners gave additional spiender (so spelt) to 
the dignity of his birth,” 

Nor, indeed, was this gentleman lacking 
in sublunary wisdom, “for,” continues his 
biographer, Pe. his mar with his cou- 
sin and an heiress, he united the estates 
with the title.” His second wife was “also 
an heiress,’ adds the pleased chronicler of 
this accomplished man, ‘‘and by her was 
this tablet erected in 1816,” 

After this one can contemplate unmoved 
the paragon “young lady of 26, who pos. 
sessed such num berless virtues and accom- 
plishinents as would have adorned a longer 
life.” She died in 1718, 

This inscription recalls to our mind 
anotber to a gentleman, ‘ ing grace- 
ful in person and behavior.” “His Silon,” 
goes on the tnscription, ‘who was the relict 
of his kinsman deceased, erected a marble 
monument of the same form and aimen- 
— - this,’’ to her first husband deceased 

ho iii. 

A naive widow this, and one who only 
wanted due justice done to her acts of con- 
Jugal piety impartially rendered to both 
ner spouses, 

Near this stone was one which informed 
the reader that “a clergyman in the year 
1504, from nobie and conscientions motives, 
reiused to hold two good livings at once,’’ 

Why, in a certain well-known church a 
lady should be commended only under 
her initials, “altho’ she was of some rank,’’ 
as her epitaph remarks, seems strange 
amongst the loud strains of adulatory praise 
which encom her; but lower down we 
are inform that in 1765 “her children 
erected the stone without the vanity and 
the weakness of proclaiming her many vir- 
tues,”’ 

To read of agentleman merel 
a man of strict honor and 
in March, 1770, seems altogether modest 
compared with a lady who lies near him, 
and who was so improved “‘by the knowl- 
edge of various languages and sciences, 
that elegance of diction, beauty of senti- 
ment, the majesty of wisdom, the grace of 

reuasion hung upon her lips,” Fhe year 

810 saw this remarkabie person’s ecli 

Such are some of the quaintnesses of epi- 
tapbh ereg ty which many more exam- 
ples might be given did space permit. 

Look OUT FOR THE* RAKE,”’—He is a 
0nd eng nEon, wae dresses well, talks 
gilbly and knows how to make himseif 
agreeable. His sole object in life is to own 
a rich father-in-law. 6 will take almost 
aby woman, regardless of looks or age— 
preferably one that is delicate—in order to 
get intoa rich family. They never make 
good husbands, and generally prove to be 
very expensive luxuries, Any woman is 
better off as an old maid than as the wife of 
one of such men. 


combina. 


that he was 
robity, who died 








Loa CaBins, iacking ele- 
gance, were yet comfortable 
homes. Health and happiness 
were found inthem., The best 
of the aimple remedies used 
are given to the world in War- 














Youn 1 ner’s Log Cabin Remedies, 
Mauc by Warner of Safe Cure fame. Rex- 
ulate the regulator with Warner’s Log 
Cabin Sarsaparilla. 


RRR eevee. 


ACure for All Summer Complaints, 


A hal ful in balf a tumbler of water will 
in a few mowenw ctre Cramps, + aay Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, vomiting Heartburn, Nervousness, 
Slee Bick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery 
Cbolera Horves. Colic, Flatuieacy, and ‘all Interna) 
Pains. For Cholera and severe cases of the torego- 
ing Complaints see our printed di 


IT IS HIGHLY IMPORTANT THAT EVERY 
FAMILY KEEP A SUPPLY OF 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Aiwaysin the house. Its use will prove penenciai 
on ail ns of pain or sickness, There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease a» gates as the Ready Relief. 

Where epidemic diseases prevail, such as Fevers, 
Dysentery, Scariet Fever, and other malignaut dis- 
eases, RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will, if taken as 
directed, protect the system against attacks, and it 
seized with sickness quickly cure the patient. 


A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


SANTA Fe, KA8,, Aug. 2, °87, 
Dr. Rapway & Co.: 

Your vaiuable medicines are a necessity in our 
family. we entirely rely on the Ready Relief and 
Pills for what | Soe SeeeEeaee and they 
never fall to give satisfaction. 

7 Mus, GEORGE LOHMILLER, 


Malaria In All Its Forms, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 





Radway’s Ready Rellef 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if people ea posed to it in chilis and fever districus 
will every morning on getting outof bed take twenty 
or thirty drops of the READY RELIEF in a glass 
of water and driuk it, and eat, say a cracker, they 
will escape attacks. 


PRACTICING WITH R. R. R. 


MONTAGUE, TEXAS, 
Dr. Radway & Co.: [have been using your medi- 
cines tor the fant twenty years, aud in all cases of 
Chills and Fever 1 have never failed tocure. | never 
use anything but your READY RELIEF and PILLS. 
TuHos, J. JONES. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
tous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RAUWAY'S REAIDY RELIEF. 


BADWAY’S READY RELIEF is « cure 
for every Pain, Toothache, Headache, 
Sciatica, Lumbago. Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tiem, Swelling of the Joints, Sprains, 
Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest or 
Limbs. 

The applicatton of the Ready Relief to the 
part or parts where the pain of difficuity exists will 
afford instant ease and comfort. 

It was the first and is THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that instantly stops the most excruciating ins, 
allays inflammation aud cures congestion, whewber 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glauds or 
organs by one application. 

Price fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 


Perfect Pargative, Soothing Aperient, 
Act Without Pain, Always Reliable 
and Nataral in &peration. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 





Perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated wiih swee 
gum, purge Be goby bape and strengtnen. 

RA Bw AY'S PLLLS tor the cure ofall disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
ous Dt Loss vf Appetite, Headache, Consti- 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspe ote, Bilious- 
ness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and 
all derangements of the Internal Viscera. Purely 
vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de- 
leterious drugs. 


What a Physician Says of Radway's Pills. 


I am selling pow R. R. Relief and your Regulat- 
ing Pills, and have recommended them above all 
pills and sella great many of them, and have them 
on hand always, 1nd use them in my practice and in 
my own famiiy, and expect to, In preference of all 
Pills. Yours res sully, 

DR. A. C. MIDDLEBROOK, Doraville, Ga. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform its functions. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, aud with them the liability of 
the system (to contract diseases. 


BADWAY'S PILLS AND DYSPEPSIA- 


NEWPORT, Ky., Feb. 27, 1587.—Messrs. Dr, Rap- 
way & Co.—Gents: I have been troubled with Dys- 
pepela tor about four months. I tried two different 
doctwrs without any permanent benefit: I saw your 
Ad., and two weeks ago bought a box of your Regu- 
lators and feela great deal better. Enclosed find 
stamp, please send me your book False and True. 
Your Pillshave done me more good than all the 
Wdoctor’s Medicine that I bave taken, etc. I am, 
yours respectfully, ROBERI A. PAGE, 


Dyspepsia of Long Standing Cured. 


Dx. RADWAY: I have for many fyears been af- 
filcted with Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and 
found but little rellef untill got your Pills and Re- 
solvent, and they made a periect cure. They are the 
vest medicine 1 ever h in my life. Your friend 
forever. WILLIAM NUONAN, 

BLANCHARD, MICH. 





Sold by Druggists, Price, 25 cents per box. 
Read ‘FALSE AND TRUE.” 





| 


Send a letter stamp to Radway & Co., No. 2 War- 
ren, corner Church sta., New York 


Information worth thousands w e€ sent y 





TO THE PUBLIC: 


Be eure and ask for RADWAY'S, and sex lat the 
mean**RADWAY s0n what you b 
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Humorous, 


THEY SAW HER NUT. 


Alone she stood in majesty, 
Oa either side a moticy crowd, 
Men of all stattons, ranks in lite, 
They saw her not, each head was bowed, 





She looked them o’er wth glance of scorn, 
Each was afraid to meet her eye— 
Imperious, regal, mighty, she 
Seemed all of mankind to defy. 


Was she a despot, these her slaves 
Who humbly bowed to do her will?— 

A reigning queen whose angér fierce 
With terror each man's heart did fill? 


Ah, no! ‘twas but a single case 
That history does each day repeat— 
She stood alone within a ear 
Where every man retained his seat. 
—U. N. NoOns, 





A bird-fancier—The cat. 

A stowaway—The glutton. 
All-absorbing--A sponge. 

A droll dog—A wag with a funny tale. 
The best illustrated paper out—A bank- 


note. 
The bee’s question: 


your’’ 

A man always feels put out when he is 
taken In. 

A striking thing in gloves—The pugil- 
let's fist. 

The position of a judge is an exceedingly 


trying one. 


Court-plaster—Damages in a breach of 


promise case, 


The honey bee is a regular merchant. It 


cells combs for a living. 


A farmer always wants the earth; with- 
out it he could do nothing, 


Why wa railway like a blanket?—Be- 


cause it is laid upon sleepers. 


When you are nailing down carpets, and 
hit your finger, it’s time to try a new tack. 


Why can you never say an omnibus is 
empty?—Because you and I are always in it, 


It is a queer coincidence that red is made 
from madder, and bulls are made madder by red. 


Funny, isn’t it, that after a man has 
once given his word he should try so hard to keep 
it? 


It is said that no one can arrest the flight 
of Time, but who is there whois not able to stopa 
minute? 


‘‘Well,’’ said an undertaker, ‘“‘I’m not 
much of a fighter, but when it comes to boxing I can 
lay out any man,’’ 


Nothing can equal the postage stamp for 
evenness of temperandcalm. You can lick it till it 
perspires in every pore, but it woa’t even change 
color, 


A Western poker-player who was caught 
with a couple of aces up his sleeve explained tha’ 
the mustard plaster on his back must have drawn 
them there. 


Tailors are the most playfui paradoxes 
in the world; why, whenever you may want some- 
thing new, they will recommend you something that 
is much worn. 


“The single scull race!’’ exclaimed an 
excited old lady, as she laid down the paper. ‘‘My 
gracious! Ididn’t know there was a race of men 
with double skulls.’ 


Lecturer: ‘I will pause until that young 
man in the back of the hall stops whispering.’’ 
Young man, cordially: ‘*@o on, sir; you are not dis- 
turing me atall.’’ 


When a Missouri qoy had been thrashed 


by his father for playing truant, he alludes to the old 
man as having been on a whaling voyage and get- 
ting lots of blubber. 


‘*Yes,’’ said a bill collector at the funeral 
of the slow debtor, ‘‘Probley was a gentleman: I'll 
say thatof him. I nevercallea on him profession- 
ally but he gave me a very cordial invitation to call 
again.’’ 


‘‘What is your preference, my friend,’’ 
he said to a stranger atthe Prohibition Convention: 
‘‘whisky or anti-whisky?’’ ‘*No decided prefer- 
ence,’’ replied the stranger; ‘‘Il don’t care what 
kind it is so long’sit's whisky.’’ 


‘Did you ever,’’ said one preacher to 
another, ‘‘stand at the door after your sermon and 
listen to what people said about it as they passed 
out?’’ The other replied, *‘I did once’’—a pause and 
a sigh—‘*but I'll never do so again!*’ 


Guest, indignantly: ‘‘Waiter, there are 
feathers in this soup!’ Walter, inspecting it: 
**Why, so there are. I thought | was giving you 
bean soup. It's chicken-broth, sir; costs ten cents 
more,’’ (Changes figures on the check), 


A bright little 3-year-old, while her 
mother was trying toget her to sleep, became in- 
terested in somc noise in the fireplace. She was tol 
it was caused by a cricket, when she sagely ob- 
served: ‘*Mamma, I think he ought to be olled.’’ 


Invalid: ‘‘I have been here at these 
springs, doctor, six weeks, and I don't see that the 
water has had the slightest effect.’’ Dr. Candid: 
**You must have patience. There was a man here last 
season who didn’t die until after he had been here 
two months.*’ 


“Swarm enough for 


A judge, delivering a charge toa jury, 
sald “Wwe mer you have heard the e 
The r say he s e was a 6 
stealing & . T ffense seer . 

on e me has come w I 
I wise. «e . 








THE HAIRPIN. 





To the ingenious girla hairpin is a 
fect tool-chest. She is rarely ata loss while 
provided witb this little instrament. It is 
an excellent button-hook. 

The etl pte witbin as of a con- 
venient can always bation his gaiters 
and fasten his gloves witb the aid of a hair- 
pin, and is thus freéd trom that slavish de- 
pendence on button-hooks which is other- 
wise the inevitable tate of the man who 
wears button gaiters, 

Women also use the hairpin as a sub- 
stitute for a gimiet. When s woman wishes 
to make a hole through a piece of cloth or 
pasteboard she always disinters s hairpin, 
and with it quickly Moe alas her pur- 


Two hairpins properly bent form an ad- 
ble substitute “sy : dap or buckle. 


ot cna be Boller for the e of stir- 


ring lemonade or med 
re hairpins held closel . 
gether may be used asan egg-beater. bo 
m-legf fans are used the hairpin is 
shiler than Re lead pencil. 
n intelligent young lady can write a 
beautiful note on the surface of a paim-leaf 


fan with the point of s hairpin, and can 
carry On an important correspondence with 
the A hen man in the next pew by hand- 
p>. im her fan while the sermon is in pro. 


Sphere are cases on record of letters hav- 
ing been hoisted up to the second and third 
stories of a female seminary by cords fur- 
nished with extemporized hooks made of 
hairpins, 

Asa piniock, the hairpin is invaluable. 
No man who smokesa pipe can possibly 
cepenee with it. 

All pipes will at times become choke’, 
and when this js the case, the hairpin is the 
a thing that will remove the obstruc- 


But it would require too much space to 
detail the many uses of this little instru- 
ment; we sum up by saying that no well- 
regulated man suouid be without them—or 
their legitimate owners, 

—— 7° oe 

PRAOTICAL, IF NoT Port10.—A Boston 
contew porary teils an smusing tale about 

a denizen of the “Hub,’’ who “had the 
ivan turned upon him recently. He is a 
Benedict, and, more than that, he is a 
fond husband. His wife usually leaves 
bim for a week oniy during the summer, 
and he always promises to write ber every 


da 

Now, the unnecessary trouble in this 
busy business life of having a love letter 
com by mail is pretty considerable, 
not to mention the unexpected calls upon 
bis time which might embarrass him, and 
so the very night of her d rture be 
writes six letters—one for each day—seals, 
directs and stamps them, and places them 
on his desk, with orders to his office boy 
to mail oneeach day. This plan has work- 
ed gloriously for years. 

But, alas! the son of the family _ 


. knocked the little scheme sky o' day 
a tate 


went to his father’s office on 

week, found the heap of leneee ready for 

- service, saw the point and wickedly 
alled the whole squad. 

Explanations were difficult, but they 
had to be made, and now the little wife 
will demand some sort of a to prove 
that day and date ars identical.’ 





To some the experiences they 
ete are 1iké beads upon a wigs: = and 
when the thread of life is cut, they s mPly 
roll away out of sight and out of mind. 
new business here, a new friendship ieeees 
here alucky accident, there a disastrous 
failure; here a birth and rejoicing, there a 
death and mourning; and, as the mind re- 
calis them it finds no spectal meaning at- 
tached to them, and no connection between 
them, except that of time or place, 

Another person comes out of each one 
fuller, stronger, wiser than before, A seri. 
ous 1]]ness has led him to study the laws of 
his physical nature, and taught him how to 
secure health for himaelf, his family, and 
those whom he may influence. A d 
in business is sifted to the bottom, and new 
light is thrown on future plans; or a great 
happiness comes to him, and he hastens to 
share it with others, or learns through it 
bow he may bless others, He is accumu- 
lating experience, not simply to count it 
over and recall its pleasure or its pain, but 
to develop out of it all power and wisdorn, 
by which his own life, and the lives of ail 
who approach him, may be improved. 

ee 

LABOR'S PART.—As lilustrating the part 
that labor peye in enbancing the vaiue of 
raw mater ce it is estim that from 
cents worth of ore may be developed $5 
worth of bar iron, $10 worth of horse hong 
$180 worth of table knives, $6,500 worth of 
fine needle, $29,480 worth of shirt “eo 
2200 000 worth of watch springs, or $2 500,- 
000 worth of pallet arbors (used in wersbes}. 


- 





A COLORED rag picker, aged 85, was be- 
fore a Washington (D. C.) court on 
Thursday, on the charge oi theft, but, 
owing to his advanced years, was released 
on his own recognizance. 

oS ee 
Loo CABINS were not hot. 
houses aud the people who 
dwelt in them were not hot- 
bouse growtba. They were 
a hardy, healthy generation 


and the remedies used were | 


Simpie preparations repro 
| (aap i lg itt wap ila 
juced in Warner’s Log Cabin 
ough and Consumption Remedy and War- 
| ner’s “Tippecanoe’’ the great stomach tonic 





A Cause or Lert-HANDEDNEss.—A 
cause for left-handedness, in at least two 
has been discovered by a French 


ye 

P'Sne child in a certain nate was left- 
banded, and a second ap arabe at the age 
of one year also to be le sodes: It was 
then learned that the mother always car- 
ried her children on ber leftarm, Sne was 
ad vised ey Agree on her right. The 
infant having its right arme free, began to 
grasp objects with it and soon became 
right-handed, 


a 8 ee 

Ir women won’t wait uatil the car eanpe, 

they should remember these simple rules: 

(1) Face the same way the car is going; (2) 

pull the skirts clear of the car; (3) put tue 

——- foot well forward and orace the 

beck; (4) hold on with both hands 

at una the driver stops the horses; (5) step 
0 





Wanamaker’s. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 8, 1888, 
Opened all day Saturdays. 





Furniture has gone wp another filaht—to the third 
floor, Easy stairs are belog putin and more eleva- 
iors, Four now rannin No hardship to get there 

A room of parlor furs ture 36 feet by 40, with such 
a stock as the world can not show eleewhere, 

200 varieties of He m Sultes, $18 tor a good 4- 
plece suite, and ay for another of & pleces, A nd thea 
on (will be Bere, na day or two) to $2000 for 2 pleces, 
We are proud of that 

What ie true of Parlor and Bedroom Sultes ts true 
of all the category. The simplest hume or the most 
luxurious can Ond Ite outfit here, 

The vital power ts price. Do youthink us foolish 
enough not to pave thet right? 

Our assortment of Brass Bedsteads is large and 
choice, and comprieses the beet English and Ameri 
can work, One ofthe roomein the Furniture Sec- 
tion te set apart for the exhibition of samples. P:ice 
range, $20 to 5. Nothing scrim or mean in 
quality or workmanship of ae) 1,> chea t. 

White and Brass ae 11 912 50 to $25. Al! Drass, _ 

JOHN Ww ANAMAK ER, 
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go O's hard Bove eae 
pdctectu pe 





BA albom eel or songs @ Parlor gamen, 1 


Pa ry Dictionary of oe Theme Fox te Geese 26 Kectpes 
17 Wonders of the rave Vy 1 Age Table, & eatnple book of 
cards all for 8c.etamp.Card Works, Box 1988, hewlork 


LADY AGENTS <*", secure 
cmament 

employment 4° 4 “x oer 

month selling Quees 

perters, Sample out . es 

Address Ciacinnati Suspender 

Co.,1L K.Ninth St.,CiacipnauO. — 


FOR ALL. 820 2 week and expenses 
— Sampire worth $ aod particulare 
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free. P.O VICKERY, 4 ugusta, Maine 
tos”! eat full length beauties oes sealed, only 
Pho istic. Weat'n SupplyCo,, 1. Lanule, Mo 


Why not save one half on 1000 useful 
SEE HERE! articles? Send for Catalogue, ite 
pay toagents. CHICAGO SCALE CO. Caleago, nt 
You can live at home and make more money at we “7 for ue 
party whey beghy the world. Fither sex , all ages. ( pet 
@ outfit Fuss. ‘Terms Fuse. Agtoem, Teus & Co. Augusta, M 


SECRETS ee OL eA ek ATE 


ENSIONS fon reise Chir widows 
or Lah lacharges pro- 


b 
cured E9-No pension, Ne rER. iDevaE. Latest law, pamph- 
set Pree! PaTaicx O'FaARReLL, Att'y, Washington,D. C. 
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6513 


ONESTNUT 8T., 

Philadelphia. 
PremierArtist 

IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated G@OSSARAR VEN 
TILATING WIG eed ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPRES. 
mi two enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


roR Wi IncH 
The town 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORE. 


RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER IN®STI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 








rue 


The number of students not living ia Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Lustitute hes made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs. N. B, De Baussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mre. De Haueware receives the most emphatic cn- 
dersement of the Institute. 

Her qualities of character, ber social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, bave won for her success and 
merited approval in the social training of young \a- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1688 Mrs, De Baussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from ihe 
Institute, Under her care the comforts of a well 
appointed home wi'l be secured to young ladies, a 
careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 
sach tender care as will make ita home in ite litera! 
sense, combined with the social advantages that foria 
#0 important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation. 

Parents who have hesitate to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel’ assured that they 
tranefer their maternal care to o8e especially gifted 
tor assuming such & responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue « post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
give special attention to music and art, They will 
have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
opportanities for development of correct taste 
through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 

Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residerce, as 
above, alter September Ist, where she will be pleased 
to meet the parents of pupilewho wish to apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of l’acker 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 
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A MONTE Agente Wentes. 99 best sell 
ing articies in the world. 1 pom E he 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, M 


Binder” Free. 


























Very neari 


+ U mot gulce all of out readers, would line to 


preserve the r boy les of THE PosT, if it could be done east 


neatly and offectty veiy. 


ly 
Ite wine makes it ~ ¥~% | adapted 
for convenient and tasteful binding so that by th 


¢ proper 


Means, it can be made a neat volume for future reference or 
oreservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre table. 


This means of binding Tus 


soot yr oposes to furnish in offermg to ite subscribers one of 


gw Hanvy KINDERS'’ 


now s© popviar, and which 


are unquestionably the most perfect and handsome articles 


of the kind ever produced. 


THE BINDEE is made specially for THE POST; contains one 
copy or the series o1 apts with equal secarity, thus preserving 


the paper therough 


from loses, svlll 
BINDER works 60 dusty that it Is the tas 


or injury, Tus 
of only a minute 


\ Insert the paper, when by cutting the edyes it basall the 
comfort and conveniences of reading aod handling possessed 


by the best bound book, 


The **BINDER'’ apart from its 


usefulness in this respect is also a handsome piece of 
furniture, It ie made Of embossed imitation le ather, neatly 
end tastefully ornamented in gaiit with the ttle ‘BaATURDAY 
EVENING Post’ In bright gold lettering acruss the ceutre of 
outside page. It makesanarticle of beauty tn iteelf, and 
of value as a bandy receptacic for THs POST, that only 
needs be seen by our subscribers to be fully appreciated 


Foie eer a Bt NDER wlll be sent, all postage pa 1, on 
tow p nts r free as & prem im Wo any of i re 
sents sevibere whe eend athe name of a new subecr 
and $2.0 

Address. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING FORT 


7236 


Hansom i., 


Philadeiphia, Pa 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





The large and eccentric-looking hate, 
which always form a conepicuous part of 
French fashions, this year take the form of 
the wonderful edifices worn at the time of 
the Direotoire, or else they have extremely 
low crowns, and wide, flat vrima, turned 
back to form a kind of background to the 
face. 

The Directotre hats have huge brims and 
large crowns, and many of them have the 
brim caught down at the sides by strings, 
which at once gives them the appearance 
of a bonnet rather than a hat. 

Large as these chapesux are they are 
undeniably becoming to pretty faces, and 
being chiefly made of light fabrics, or of 
light straw, they have no objectionable 
weight. The chief reason, for their adop- 
tion 18, however, that they harmonize well 
with the Direoctoire costumes which are the 


Asa rule the trimming mainly consists 
of feathers raising straight up and then fal- 
ling over at the tip, and this arrangement 
is also follcwed in trimming the low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hats in Tosca 
shape, with the never absent loop and ends 
of ribbon falling to the waist at the back. 

Gauged, gauflered and pleated lace, gauze 
and tulle bats are made ip an immense 
variety of shapes, andin all colors, more 
especially red, to wear with red ftoulard 
toilettes that are again in vogue for beach 
wear. These hatsare often only adorned 
with a bunch of flowers and leaves of some 
seasonabie kind and in a harmonizing 
color. 

Very finely pleated and gauffered skirts 
in silk and light woolen fabrics are very 
popular, and the most fasiionable color is 
@ particular pale shade of green, much 
worn during the Directorate and the first 
part of the Empire, and which is now ad- 
mirably reproduced in gauze, silk, surah, 
tafietas and foulard, but is most beautiful 
in crepe de Chine, 

A dreas in this delicate tint has the skirt 
in fine pleats referred in thin silk; the 
tunic, of foulard with Pom padour sprays on 
the same pale-green ground, is mounted 
with gathers on the short-waisted bodice; 
it is open on the left side to show the 
pleated skirt, the back part falling in 
atraigbt folds, the front part crossing the 
skirt ina slightly diagonal line; on the 
right the tunio is draped a little far back on 
the hips. 

The tront of the bodice is of two materials; 
the left side is of piain allk gathered at the 
neck and waist, the right aide is of toulard, 
put on nearly plain, and crossing the body 
in a diagonal line low down on the right 
shoulder to the left hip; a folded baod is 
Carried across the waist from side to side 
in front, and the sleeves are of plain ailk, 
with double bouillonnes of foulard at the 
shoulders. 

Most charming toillettes are alao made of 
lace and voile, with blouse polonaises tas- 
tened diagonally from right to left, and 
falling in soft easy folds over the tront of 
the figure, disclosing a portion of the skirt 
on the left side, where the polonaise, which 
is the full length of the dresa, opens. 

A lovely model has a deep white lace 
flounce mounted on a skirt of peach blos- 
som silk, and drawn in with gaugings in a 
slanting line about fifteen inches from the 
edge. The blouse-fronted polonaise is of 
peach-blossow voile, draped in frontand on 
the right side, but in plain folds at the 
back, and rather open at the neck, where 
it ia finished off in the fashionable way with 
a full lace flounce turned back around the 
opening, leaving the neck free, 

The sleeves are cut very full and ar. 
ranged in a series of three graduated puffs 
ending in a flounce lined with lace flounce, 
A wide sash, with fringed ends, is placed 
on the left side, where the polonaise is fas- 
tened, the ends falling low on the pleated 
skirt. 

Travelling costumes of a more serious 
description abound in ail the chief dress- 
makers’ ateliers: the redingote style is very 
much in vogue for these, and many of the 
dresses have rich passementerie ornaments 
which are durable as well as very hand- 
some. 

The model is a plain redingote with 
pleated back breadths made of mouse-gray 
cloth, and open from the waist in front over 
a pleated skirt *of mouse.grey falile, for 
which cloth might, however, be subati- 
tuted. 

The bodice bas a little fulness at the 
waist, instead of breast pleats, and is dou- 
blie-breasted and fastened diagonally from 


the left shoulder (o the centre of the waist; | the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV 
this part is graduated with three graduated | there was a splendid bed with curtains 
passementerie ornamenta, the longest fo entirely worked in this style. 

lowing the fastening On the left aide, Ric! Some ladies who possessed in their ward- 
ornaments on the side of tne skirt, on the robes old-fashioned Indian cashmere | 
back, sleeves, and oollar, and a broad rib- | shawls with the palm pattern border, have 


bon sash starting from the side seams and 
tied im front forming a point at the waist, 
com plete a very bandsome, and at the same 
time serviceable, costume. 

Another dress is of a lighter type than 
the iast, and is carried out in white and 
Gobelin and biue cashmere. The pleated 
skirt is white; the tunic draped in a loop on 
the left and falling in a point on the right, 
together with the plain black breadths and 
the corsage is of blue cashmere, trimmed 
with biue and silver passementerie braid. 
The bodice opens over a white chemisette, 
and is ornamented with blue and silver 
passementerie ornaments. 

Linen sephyr and Irish lawn are the two 
favorite materials for washing dresses, but 
they are so elegantly made and #0 elabo- 
rately trimmed that washing would also 
involve complete re-making. 

A very good specimen is a dress of sbot 
beige and red linen zephyr, striped with 
bands of white bordered with beige bair- 
lines and wider stripes of poppy-red in 
slight relief. The under-skirt is bordered 
with three flounces of ecru colored lace, 
and the flounces are continued to the waist 
on the lett side, where the draped tunic is 
open. 

The corsage is trimmed with a jabot and 
turned-down collars of lace, and double 
lace trills are put on the sleeves, A broad 
band of red moire starts from the side 
seams and is veiled with lace. 

The wide sashes are now arranged in va- 
rious ways to suit the figure; if possible it 
is worn in the correct way of equa! width 
throughout, but, as this is only becoming 
to exceptionally siender figures, the width 
ia considerably lessened towards the front, 
where the sash is crossed or knotted to- 
gether; sometimes its either,folded, or cut 
to form a point which has the effect of mak- 
ing the figure appear siender. 

In nearly all cases the sash starts frum 
the side seams only, and, being now so 
much modified in style, is largely adopted 
even by the ladies who protested against 
it moat loudly at first, There no doubt 
that the comparative simplicity of the Di- 
rectoire and Empire styles makes them ex- 
tremely suitable for country or sea-side 
wear, and elegantes have been quick to 
perceive this and to adopt a style of dress 
at once so becoming and appropriate. 

Although there are so many pretty colors 

in vogue, especially the delicate green pre- 
viously spoken of and an equally delicate 
shade of shrimp pink, the majority of 
tollettes made this year for the annual fiit- 
ting sea-wards or countrywards are either 
white, red, or an amalgamation of the two 
colors, 
As the combination is equally becoming 
to children, to girls, and to matrons, pro- 
vided these retain some of their youth 
there is likely to be some amount of same- 
ness in the costumes, yet the colors are so 
cleverly contrasted in various materials, 
that, unless ladies copy each others’ dresses 
exactly it will be very difficult to find two 
alike. 





Odds and Ends, 
¥RENCH FANCY WORK, 

There is a season for all things and this 
moment it is the tarn of fancy workshops 
to make their harvest. All the newest and 
prettiest inventions and combinations are 
brought out to tempt those women who lay 
in a stock of work to be achieved during 
the winter months. 

Those who have visited France must 
have remarked how industrious the French 
ladies are, how they sit in groups, always 
with some piece of fancy work in hand. 

I will describe some of the newest and 
prettiest arrangements and ideas. On a 
wide vieil-or ribbon, with little gold spots 
woven in, a canvas is placed, and oo this 
wreaths of flowers in a straight stitch 
are lightly and quickly worked, and not 
crossed; the canvas threads are then drawn 
out, and the flowers show up spendidly on 
the bright ground. Another band or strip 
of this kind is made on a sapphire blue 
satin ground;,on this istplaced pink or vieil- 
or plush with a design of flowers or scrolis 
traced on it. 

The edge of the design is embroidered 
all around, the plush cut away, and the 
pink or viell-or flowers rest on the blue 
grounds; these bands are for bordering por- 
tieres, window or bed curtains, 

For the same purpose there are some 
pretty strips or panels worked in shaded 
silks in point d’Hongrie, those who under- 
stand embroidery know this stitch which 
quite hides the canvas on which it i: 
worked. At the exhibition, just closed, in 





had the palm cut out and arranged on red, 
blue, or moss-green plush, to be sur- 
rounded and united with running sprays 
ot carnations or roses, embroidered with 
perbaps fifteen or twenty different shades 
of silk to matoh the coloring of the palms. 
The narrow border of the shawi is reworked 
and put al! sround the plush. 

This makes a lovely bed spread, or cover 
for a grand piano, but it is rether costly, 
as besides the plush and silks, there must 
be a silk lining with fiannel or some soft 
material between it and the plush, to give 
substance and 

Many ladies have bought at second-hand 
shops or the sales at Hotel Drouet, old chas- 
ubles, These are unpicked, and the rich 
brocade and gold galons useJ for making 
bags for opera glasses. 

A thick cardboard is cut rather larger 
than the broad end of the glasses; this is 
covered with flannel or wadding or plain 
silk on the inside, and brocade on what is 
to be the outside or bottom. On this is 
mounted the bag, made of brocade and 
lined with silk, drawn at the top with a 
runner, a narrow ribbon passed through. 
A narrow lace is added around the opening, 
and you have a pretty bag that would cost 
you five dollars to buy, sometimes the bags 
are made long enough to hold a fan. 

1 would advise those ladies who like a 
small piece of work to prepare one or two 
reticules. These little bags, which date 
trom the beginning of the century will be 
used to carry pocket handkerchiefs etc., 
during the couing winter, for the dresses 
will be so narrow and close fitting that 
pockets will be impcssible. 

Some effective ones are prepared to be 
beaded on black velvet, silk or dark plush, 
and no doubt many will be made to match 
the dresses, Book-covers, so much in 
vogue, are made with old tashioned silks 
and brocade; also bags and pockets to hang 
on the walls; mats for lamps, cushions, 
covers, etc, 

Some pretty chair-backs are made of In- 
dian muslin; with a large flat design in 
double muslin, worked around with chain- 

stitch; the edges of the pattern are reworked 
in shaded silks, and often with the wash. 
ing gold threads which imitate eastern 
embroderies very well. For the same pur- 
pose plush or velvet in applique on cream 
or ecru etamine is effective, the patterns 
worked around silk. 

Carriage, armchair or sofa cushions can 
be made with flowers or scrolls worked in 
wool and silk, and then out out and placed 
on a ground of colored plush, crimson, rose 
passe, moss-green or blue; they are finished 
off with a cord combining the principle 
colors of the work, made into three loops 
at the corners, or with tassels. The back 
ot the cushion shoald correspond with the 
prevailing color. 

Lamp shades make a pretty variety in 
the way of work. They are made of white 
slightly gathered over thin silk, elther 
pink, blue or green trimmed at the top 
with a thick pinked-out ruche, and at the 
bottom with a fall of lace or pleated lawn 
(jinon). Bows of narrow watered ribbon, 
placed on the top, fall on the shade, which 
looks something like a small umbrella, Of 
course, for this a foundation of wire is ne- 
cessary. These shades are extremely 
pretty, embellishing the lamp and giving 
a soft subdued light. 

For candlesticks for the whiet table or to 
read by, littleshades are made in thin pink 
silk, with out lining, gathered at the top of 
the fringe, and lace at the bottom with silk 
ball fringe. 

There are some ladies who even costume 
flower vases with a covering of brocade 
or pink, green, or white silk; this is alig!:t- 
ly gathered around the neck of the vase, 
and much drawn in at the foot, making it 
look rather like a shut parasol without a 
handle, 

The gilt basketwork cache pots are also 
covered with rich material with floral de- 
signs resembling Lyons brecade, - 

What is in Paris called flat embroidery, 
or, in other words, worked simply on the 
material without any thing being placed 
under to raise it, is what is used princi- 
paliy in all the embroidery above men- 
tioned, and in some of it imitation pearls 
are worked in. 

Crochet is always a favorite work with 
young girls who make beautitul trimmings 
of iteither for their underclothes, or tor 
ornamenting batiste or linen costumes, 

In all this preparation for work the cohil- 
dren have not been forgotten. There are 
cradle coveriets made in white fianneis 





to be done in red tent stitch or cross stitch, 


| 
| pelisses in cream or white pique, to be 
| worked with blue or white cotton, either 


flowers, Greek pattern, etc. 
Ee 


A VULGAR man courte publicity with the 
hope of wedding notoriety. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


L. H. W.—You appear to have brought 
your troubles pretty much upon yourself. 


Szent.—‘Tenpenny” as applied to nails, 
means that the nails weigh ten pounds tothe thous 
and. 

Roscoz.—Thbe national debt of Great 
Britain is about $3, 681,303,440; of France about §7,- 


200,000,000; of the United States about §1, 161, 447, - 
338 


DOUBLE-RATE.—The charges of s physi- 
cian for his professional services are matters of dis- 
cretion withhim, They are not regulated by rule or 
statute. 


Jack L.—Your question is simply non- 
sense. No one with agrain of common sense believes 
in the efficacy of a prayer-boog or any other book to 
make a person dream. 


REPUBLIO.— Any young lady, who 
makes the ‘winning of tue affections’’ of any young 
gentioman her chief study, will be apt to fail in that 
and almost everything else, 


PoLLY PERKINS.—The dingo is the na- 
tive Australian dog. Your friend was probably try- 
ing to mystify you or test your knowledge when he 
spoke of it as if it were a piant. 


AMBROSE.—The ivy means friendship, 
fidelity, or marriage, according to circumstances; 
probably the lady wasignorant of its meaning, as 
she Las mot acted up to its signification. 


DOLLaR.—The letter on the silver coin 
designates the mint at which it was struck, as ‘s'’ 
for San Francisco, ‘“O’’ for Carson City, ‘*O"’ for 
New Orleans, The coins struck at Philadelphia bear 
no mint mark. 


HOLGaTE.—The name Plantagenet origi- 
nated with Henry II., who was so called from his 
custom of wearing a sprig of broom in his helmet. 
The words ‘*Pianta Genista’’ came in time to be cor- 
rupted into one word, which in its turn became the 
title of a long line of English kings. 


E.—The instructions for making any 
kind of wax flowers or fruit would take up far wo 
much of our space, and would be but unsatisfactory 
at best. Theartisvery little practiced now, and 
your best plan of learning would be to take a lesson 
or two from someone who understands It. 


LAURIS.—Tbe only way for you to act is 
to beg the young man’s pardon; you will be rightly 
served if he never speaks to you again. If he has a 
spark of spirit he will not give another thought toa 
girl who shows temper for nothing and treats him in 
the way you say yourself that you have, 


DRESSMAKER.—1, 2 and 3. Young ladies 
should never be forword in their manners and con- 
versation with gentlemen in any way; nolady would 
enter inte conversation with a gentieman to whom 
she had not been Introduced; nor would she ask im- 
pertinent questions with which she has nothing to 
do, 


ELIZABETH.—Don’t listen to such non- 
sense, there is no reason why a pair of scissors or a 
knife should be unlucky; either is avery nice pres- 
ent. 2. Keeping hair is not a nice practice, but it 
has nothing to do with ‘‘iuck.’’ 3, A ring is gener- 
ally a pledge of an engagement between alady and 
gentieman, 


FORSAKEN.— You should try and forget 
all about sucha very fickle person as soon as possi- 
bie. Be thankful you have found out his character 
before you were tied to him for life. There are plenty 
of worthy young men in the worid, and no doubt the 
right one will come along in time if you have pa- 
tience. Put the faithless one out of your head and 
be thankiul for your escape. 


MOTHER.—You are at liberty to give 
your child whatever name you choose, but a little 
Judgmeut should be exercised in the selection ot it. 
It is bardly fair to bestow a name on achild that will 
make it a mark for ridicule when itgrows up, Bible 
names are apt to be sincular, unless you choose one 
that is of constant use; «ll the short and easy sound- 
ing ones have b b bold words, andcan be 
used at any time, 


DisPutTgs.—In 1824, Henry Clay was a 
candidate for the presidency, receiving thirty-seven 
electoral votes. In 1882 he ran again, receiving the 
votes of six States only. Iu 1830 he was a candidate 
for the nomination, but was dcieaied by Gen. Har- 
rison, who waseclected. in l#ihe was nominated 
by the Whigs and received 105 votes to 170 for Polk. 
He was a candidate for the nomination in 1548, but 
was defeated by Zachary Taylor, 


BEATRICE.—F arinaceous foods are those 
into the composition of which fuuror any kind of 
meal enterslargely. 2. Twomilesa day is better 
than nothing, but it is not nearly enough; it you 
really wish to reduce your weight double the dis- 
tance would be better. 3. Abstinence frcm sugar 
would be more likely to clear the complexion than to 
render it yellow; if you wish to get thinner you must 
avoid sugar as much as possibile. 


Mus10.—“Programme music’’ isa term 
originally intended to apply to that small but inter- 
esting class of music which, while unaccompanied 
by words, seeks to portray or suggest to the mind a 
certain definite series of objects or events. The foi- 
lowing pieces may be mentioned—the Pastoral 
Sonata or Symphony, Beethoven; overture, Mid- 
summer Might’s Dream, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Power of 
Bound,’’ Spobr; in planasorte music, Schumann's 
Carnaval, Kinderscenen, Waldscenen; Gounod’s 
**Funeral March of a Marionette.’ 


Dora L.—The rose was ancientiy the 
embiem of silence; the term ‘‘sub rosea, ’’—under the 
rose,—is said to have arisen from the circumstance 
of Pope Clement VII. sending consecrated roses in 
the year 1526, which were placed over the confes- 
sionals at Rome to denote secrecy. 2. Palpitation 
of the heart arises from many causes; it may be no- 
thing of consequence, but {fit does not stop it 
would be better to see a medical man about it. 3. 
Youcan get your ring re-plated at a very sma!! 
cost; any jeweler will get it done tor you, 


Nannig.— We never advise young peo- 
ple who know nothing about it to choose the stage 
as profession; but if as you say, you have acted 








and are known a6 an amateur, and have really made 
up your mind, the best plan will be for you to apply 
1o one of the ladies or gentiemen wit advertise f 
pupils for the stage. If you havereally any talent 

| worth fostering, it w be brought out, and you w 
bave a chance of{seeing wi.at you can do. The stage 
is very bard work for those who really wish to sac- 
ceed; it ls by no means all amusement, as some per- 


sone seem to think. 























